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Anarchy Without 
Roadmaps or Adjectives 


by Aragorn! 


Most tendencies within anarchist circles have a narrow 
conception of what exactly makes an anarchist, what an 
anarchist project is, and what the transformation to an 
anarchist world will look like. Whether Green or Red, 
Communist or Individualist, Activist or Critical, Anarchists 
spend as much time defending their own speculative 
positions on these complicated issues as they do learning 
what others have to offer—especially other anarchists. 

As a result many find that they would prefer to do their 
projects, political and social, outside of anarchist circles. 
Either they do not think their particular project is interesting 
to anarchists but believe it’s important none the less (as in 
most progressive activism) or they do 
not particularly enjoy the company 
of anarchists and the kind of tension 
that working with anarchists entails. 
Both reasons are almost entirely 
accountable to the deep mistrust 
anarchists have of other anarchists’s 
programs. 

Once upon a time there was an 
anarchist call for “Anarchism without 
Adjectives,” referring to a doctrine 
that tolerated the co-existence 
of different schools of anarchist 
thought. Instead of qualifying 
Anarchism as collectivist, communist, 
or individualist, Anarchism without 
Adjectives refused to preconceive economic solutions to 
a post-revolutionary time. Instead, Anarchism without 
Adjectives argued that the abolition of authority, not 
squabbling over the future, is of primary importance. 

Today there are as many (if not more) divisions about what 
the abolition of authority should look like, as there were 
divisions on the question of the economic program for After 
the Revolution a hundred and twenty years ago. Anarchist 
activists (“organizers”) believe that a power-from-below will 
abolish authority. Class-struggle anarchists believe that the 
working class will end the authority of capitalist society. 
Collapsists believe that economic and environmental 
conditions will inevitably lead to social transformation and 
an end to authority. 

Then again, many anarchists do not believe that the 
abolition of authority is of primary importance for anarchists 
at all. Their arguments are that authority cannot be simply 
understood (it is both capitalism and the state and neither 
of these). That anarchists do not have the (political, social, 
people or material) power to bring about this abolition, and 
that authority has transformed itself into something far more 
diffuse than the kings and monopolists of the 19th century. 





If authority can best be understood as a spectacle, today, 
then it is both diffuse and concentrated. This flexibility 
on the part of spectacular society has resulted in the effort 
for the abolition of authority (and the practice of many 
anarchists), for its own sake, to be perceived as utopian and 
(spectacularly) ridiculous. 

Anarchists of all stripes agree that the revolutionary 
programs of the past have fallen far short of the total liberation 
of the oppressed. Leftists believe that the programs were 
likely to have been right but that the timing and conditions 
were wrong. Many other anarchists believe that the time 
for Programs is over. These perspectives are represented in 
the history of anarchism and are 
the source of endless contention 
in the founding of and meetings of 
anarchist groups. 

History should be used to provide 
the context of these differing 
perspectives but is, instead, seen 
as providing evidence for one 
or another. Instead of trying to 
understand one another, to 
communicate, we seem to use the 
opportunity of our lack of success 
to fix our positions and argue for 
decreasing returns. 

If anarchy does not have a 
roadmap then we (as anarchists) 
are free to work together. Our projects might not be of 
the same scale as the general strike, or even the halting of 
business-as-usual in a major metropolitan area, but they 
would be anarchist projects. An anarchy without roadmap 
or adjectives could be one where the context of the decisions 
that we make together will be of our own creation rather 
than imposed upon us. It could be an anarchy of now rather 
than the hope of another day. It would place the burden 
of establishing trust on those who actually have a common 
political goal (the abolition of the state and capitalism) 
rather than on those who have no goal at all or whose goal 
is antithetical to an anarchist one. 

An anarchy without roadmap or adjectives does not ignore 
difference but instead places it in the context that it belongs 
in. When we are faced with a moment of extreme tension, 
when everything that we know appears about to change, then 
we may choose different forks in the road. Until that time 
anarchists should approach each other with the naiveté that 
we approach the world with. If we believe that the world can 
change and could change in a radical direction from the one 
traveled the past several thousand years then we should have 
some trust in others who desire the same things. 
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Inside Anarchy 


This Fall and Winter have been dreary and unkind. The 
news that Tower Records, a major distributor of independent 
periodicals, was bankrupt was only a surprise in terms of 
when, not if; rumors of their dissolution had been circulating 
for over a yeat. Every zine carried by Tower is out whatever 
was owed to them, including us; we had just sent them #62 
and were expecting to be paid for #60 and #61. Next came 
the announcement that—despite the expected issue being 
edited, laid out, and ready to go to the 
printer—C/amor magazine was calling 
it quits. They had no money and no 
foreseeable means of raising what 
was fnecessaty to continue publish- 
ing, even with advertising. As if that 
weren't bad enough, all the assets of 
Infoshopdirect.com (the on-line mer- 
chandising consortium they founded) 
were seized by the bank, making the 
future of those allied projects (includ- 
ing our sister publication A/ernative 
Press Review) uncertain at best. As if 
that weren’t bad enough, at the end of 
December came the stunning notice 
that the Independent Press Associa- 
tion, the premier clearinghouse for 
just about every small, independent 
journal, was dead. Again, a case of 
insufficient funds. 

The paperwork from the major 
remaining periodical distributors re- 
mains mysterious; many times they 
tell us we owe them money for mak- 
ing this journal available on news- 
stands and in bookstores. To avoid 
these capitalist shenanigans, we’ve been trying to double our 
number of subscribers: we have still not raised our subscrip- 
tion rate or cover price to try to make up for what we lose 
by dealing with unscrupulous corporate accountants (excuse 
the redundancy). Expanding our base of subscribers’ will 
help us sustain AJODA, so our special offer still stands: if 
you are a current subscriber and you get a friend to sub- 
scribe for four-issues, we'll extend your subscription with 
one issue; if you get a friend to subscribe for eight-issues, 
we'll extend your subscription with two extra issues. Your 
local college, university, and/or municipal library counts as a 
friend in this case (email us to find out which regular library 





subscription services already carry AJODA). In addition, 
you can ask your local independent (or corporate) bookstore 
to carry our journal. See the subscription page for more de- 
tails, and remember that subscribing saves you twenty per- 
cent off the cover price. The future is precarious; we remain 
committed to the continuation of this project, but as usual, 
we need your help. Remember that we are now a non-profit 
corporation, so all donations are tax deductible. 

With this issue we are reminded 
that anthropology is a topic dear to 
many anarchists’ hearts. Retired Brit- 
ish anthropology professor Brian 
Mortis presents an edited version of 
a talk given at an anarchist gathering. 
Regular contributor Bob Black takes 
us to task for reprinting an excerpt 
of Harold Barclay’s book The State 
in #61 with’a comprehensive review 
of more contemporary discussions 
among anthropologists on the ori- 
gins of the state. Wolfi Landstreicher 
rounds out our essay section with a 
passionate critique of Scientism. 

Regular readers will notice that 
some columns do not appear in this 
issue: Loose Canons, Strategy, and 
the Association of Autonomous As- 
tronauts are all on hiatus. Instead we 
offer two new features that we hope 
will inspire other writers to contribute 
to these pages. The first focuses on 
lost or under-remembered local radi- 
cal history, “In Your Own Backyard”. 
The inaugural essay takes place in our 
backyard—the unassuming town of Hayward, just to the 
south of Oakland. This feature will rely on the research and 
rediscoveries of our readers, so we encourage you to write 
in with the interesting histories of your areas, using whatever 
resources ate local to you, whether a library or someone’s 
grandmother; you might surprise yourself once you start 
digging. Second is what we hope will be a regular column by 
people involved in health care, “Bad Medicine”. This time 
Dr. Yiseng Lao (a practitioner of traditional Asian medicine 
and a faculty member at a major university medical center) 
discusses racism in mainstream healthcare institutions. 
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Ecological Anarchy: 
Richard Mock | 1944-2006 | 


By Allan Antliff 


The North American anarchist 
community has lost one of its great 
artists. On July 28, Richard Mock 
died in Brooklyn. Mock was artisti- 
cally active into 2005, when his health 

. took a sudden turn for the worse. He 
died due to health complications aris- 
ing from a chronic diabetic condition. 
More to the point, he was done in by 
the American health system, or lack 
of it—for those without sufficient 
resources to pay their way. 

Most activists first encountered 
his linocut illustrations in anarchist 
publications such as the Fifth Estate, 
Anarchy, and the Canadian journal Ye 
Drunken Sailor. However, before he 
began contributing to these publica- 
tions, he had already made an impact 
thanks to his remarkably prolific out- 
put. In the US, Mock’s socially criti- 
cal illustrations regularly appeared 
in the Op-Ed pages of the New York 
Times between 1980 and 1996. He 
also contributed to UN publications 
and his illustrations were distributed 
world — wide through the Cartoonists 
8& Writers Syndicate to newspapers 
in Europe, South America, and else- 
where. In addition to linocuts, Mock 
was a well-known abstract painter 
and sculptor with a substantive ex- 
hibition record, including one-man 
shows at the Houston Contemporary 
Art Museum, the Bronx Museum of 
Art (New York), the Albright Knox 
Museum (Buffalo) and the Arte, 
AC Centro Cultural (Monterrey, 
Mexico). Artistically speaking, he was 


a force to be reckoned with 
and his passing has been noted 
in a host of contemporary art 
publications. 

I first met Mock through 
Fifth Estate. As it happens, the 
first cover graphic he did for 
that journal, “Mother Russia 
Now’ (1997), coincided with 
my first contribution, “1918: 
Russian Artists of the Anar- 
chist Revolution” (Fifth Estate 
32 no. 1, 1997). Recogniz- 
ing our shared sensibility we 
got in touch and before too 
long were in regular corre- 
spondence. Some of my most 
pleasurable visits to New York City 
were spent with Mock in his studio 
discussing politics, art, and the state 
of the world. There I gained a real 
appreciation for the depth of his 
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recent events 





artistic vision. 


Mock always put his anarchist per- 
spective front and center. In a 2001 


Continued on page 9 
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Implacable Foe, Valuable Goad: 
Murray Bookchin | 1921-2006 | 


By Lawrence Jarach 


Murray Bookchin was an implaca- 
ble opponent of the kind of anarchy 
I envision. Libertarian Municipalism 
smacks of small-town conservatism 
and conformity (when I lived in a 
rural community it was explained to 
me by a local wag thusly: “Nobody 
cares what you do, as long as they 
know about it.”); its endless meet- 
ings and formal democracy make the 
politics sound distinctly unliberato- 
ry—even stultifying. Economically, 
it is difficult to think of it presenting 
anything beyond the simple-mind- 
edness of Proudhon’s Mutualism, 
a small-scale capitalism of cottage 
industry and family farms—what 
Marxists correctly dismiss as petit- 
bourgeois. 

Bookchin’s 1995 inflammatory 
and excommunicatory screed Social 
Anarchism or Lifestyle Anarchism 
[SALA] (the uncompromisingly nas- 
ty tone still makes it 
difficult not to think 
of the conjunction 
as “versus” rather 
than “or”) marked 
his penultimate at- 
tempt to steer North 
American anarchism 
in what he consid- 
ered the proper direction. A decade 
earlier he had already alienated most 
class-struggle', anti-nationalist, and 
anti-parliamentarian anarchists with 
his idolization of rural and suburban 
town hall meetings, the Sandinistas, 
and the German Greens; SALA was 
his scattershot attack on those anar- 


Bookchin re-infused 
anarchist thinking 
with a commitment 
to the preservation of 
the natural world. 


chists who hadn't already recognized 
Bookchin as an intolerant, self-impor- 
tant crank. His clumsy and incoherent 
attempt to provoke a final split among 
anarchists failed and by 2001 he had 
dispensed with any pretense that his 
theories of social change and a future 
society had anything in common 
with what is recognized as anarchist. 

Yet his death last summer provides 
me with no sense of satisfaction, no 
feeling of superiority or relief that I no 
longer have to worry about his antics. 
For all his faults, Murray Bookchin had 
a hand at shaping North American an- 
archism in the decades of his best activ- 
ity. He re-infused? anarchist thinking 
with a commitment to the preservation 
of the natural world, even if he did 
retain an instrumental and utilitarian 
perspective toward it. This is perhaps 
his most important legacy. Others 
(most notably Fredy Perlman) subse- 
quently brought ecological awareness 
into their theories of 
revolution and ex- 
tended them beyond 
Bookchin’s crude hu- 
manism, but Murray 
certainly deserves the 
credit for beginning 
that process. 

For me Bookchin’s 
best book is The Spanish Anarchists; The 
Heroic Years: 1886-1936 °, an impor- 
tant contribution to understanding the 
various and contradictory tendencies 
of Spanish anarchism up to the period 
immediately before the Revolution. 
Most studies deal with the CNT as a 


monolithic anarchist organization, de- 
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spite the continual large presence in it 
of non-anarchists, and despite the fact 
that there were many anarchists who 
never considered becoming members. 
Bookchin examined the ideas and 
activities of non-CNT anarchists and 
their (sometimes contentious) relations 
with the syndicalists who controlled 
the organization, which goes a long 
way toward understanding why some 
cenetistas decided to join the regional 
government of Catalunya and the Cen- 
tral Government in Valencia—and why 
others didn’t object more strenuously. 

On a more personal level, without 
Murray’s SALA and his last anarchist 
title, Anarchism, Marxism, and the 
Future of the Left, 1 would not be the 
kind of writer I am. My reviews re- 
sulted in some of what I consider my 
finest critical writing; in response to 
the latter I wrote the longest essay (so 
far) of my career. I appreciate the fact 
that Bookchin spurred me on to that 
kind of creativity. Assessing Bookchin’s 
influence at this point brings up the 
question of how we as anarchists deal 
with ideological opponents when they 
are alive. They frustrate and annoy us, 
they make us grumpy because of what 
we consider their gratuitous (and oc- 
casionally inappropriate) insults and 
deliberate misrepresentations. But 
they also keep us on our toes, making 
us keenly aware of the shortcomings 
of our own theories, and remind us 
that we constantly need to refine our 
ideas and explain ourselves. Unless 
we choose to keep ourselves insulated 
from challenges—both from our out- 
right enemies as well as our anarchist 






















opponents—we need them as 
much as they need us. 


Footnotes 

‘One of the many ironies of life is that 
it is usually these very red anarchists 
who take up Bookchin’s absurd label 
“lifestylist” and fling it at any anarchist 
who doesn't believe that trade unions 
are organizations capable of opposing 
the status quo—let alone appropriate 
toa post-revolutionary anti-hierarchi- 
cal and anti-statist culture. 

2 Some 19th century anarchists had 
already expressed such a commit- 
ment; Kropotkin’s early examinations 
of Russian geography were overshad- 
owed by his later discussions of purely 
human affairs after his exile to France 
and England, and the more relevant 
works of Reclus—deservedly redis- 
covered and appreciated in the past 
few years—unfortunately languished 
in obscurity in North America. 

. 3 Interested readers can skip the 
goofy new introduction to the AK 
Press reprint; the analysis in the book 
itsel{—first published in 1977 and 
unchanged—is thankfully devoid of 
his later anti-“lifestylist” ranting. 





Mock, continued from page 7 


interview for a CBC Radio (Canada) 
feature I did on anarchism and art, 
he characterized his politics as an 
outgrowth of an empathy with the 
planet going back to his childhood 
years in California. In a profound 
sense he had “always been an an- 
archist.” Mock’s first exposure to 
anarchism came during his college 
years at the University of Michigan 
(1961-1965), when he read Herbert 
Read’s essays, notably Anarchy and 
Order (1954). Anarchy and Order 
is a powerful exposition of the an- 
archist-communist perspective in 
which Read calls for a free, equitable, 
and ecologically sustainable society. 
This thesis had a lasting impact on 
Mock; certainly it informed some of 
his most hard-hitting work. “It’s [in] 
the nature of my being” he explained, 
to “attack the enclosing power struc- 
tures that are out to suck the planet 
dry.” Linocuts such as the Gulf War 
— inspired Victim (1991) depicting 
a dismembered camel whose skull 
has been smashed by a missile, spoke 
volumes about how war, greed, and 
ecological destruction go together. 
So too did sculptures such as Money 
Lures (1999), an installation project 
that graced several bank lobbies in 
Canada and the United States before 
going on tour as part of an exhibition 
entitled “Show Me the Money: The 
Dollar as Art” (2002-2003). Each 
sculpture consisted of an oversized 
cast aluminum fish lure decorated 
with shredded American currency, 
bone, and brightly coloured beads. 
Exhibited in groupings of a 100 or 
more, Money Lures playfully exposed 
the continuum between the exploi- 
tive economics of banking and the 
social exploitation of nature. That’s 
one of the things I admired about 


recent events 


Mock: he knew how to get people 
laughing at power, a time-honoured 
strategy in the anarchist arsenal. 
Mock’s abstract paintings were also 
significant. Here he communicated 
his social-ecological vision through 
rhythmic flecks of bright colour 
that unfold organically in a dynamic 
interplay that finds resolution in the 
whole. Mock called these paintings 


“cosmic” and “transcendent” because 


they create a visual field that expands 
beyond the picture plane, and this was 
his metaphor for the open structure 
of a social order as natural as nature 
itself. They went to the root of his 
anarchism, encapsulating as they did 
the world he fought for, as opposed 
to the one he critiqued. 

Asked what an anarchist society 
would entail, Mock stated: “We 
would create harmony between man 
and nature. And we would discover, 
in an anarchist society, new dimen- 
sions of being human. We would take 
down our armor and be revelatory, 
revelatory in allowing the growth of 
collective attachments to the earth 
and to other people.” This is the ideal 
he tried to realize in his life and art. 
Mock was a compassionate, generous 
spirit, overflowing with creativity, 
who was just reaching his peak when 
illness tragically overtook him. But 
for capitalism, he might be with us 
still. He will be sorely missed. 
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Conferences We Have Known: 
Rethinking Anarchy & Reclus’s Legacy 


Elisée Reclus was a famous 
geographer, anarchist theorist, 
colleague of Kropotkin, propo- 
nent of anti-racism, vegetarian- 
ism, and free love, and a prolific 
author. His final book, the multi- 
volume L’Homme et la Terre, 
was the synthesis of his ideas 
and included geography, his- 
tory, philosophy, politics, sociol- 
ogy, religion, and anthropology, 
among other fields. 

Originally timed for the 175" 
anniversary of his birth, but 
rescheduled due to Hurricane 
Katrina, in October, 2006, there 
was a conference on his continu- 
ing legacy, called Humanity and 
the Earth/L’Homme et la Terre: 
the Legacy of Elisée Reclus. 





The only event scheduled for 
Friday was the keynote address 
by Peter Marshall (author of 
Demanding the Impossible, and 


IO 


Classical Anarchism in the Age of 
Reclus) about anarchist thought 
(emphasizing Proudhon) in the 
period prior to Reclus. 

Saturday included Aragorn!’s 
presentation, “The Future of 
Green Anarchy: Reclus Beyond 
the City and the Primitive,” which 
integrated Reclus into more mod- 
ern discussions and conflicts; Pe- 
ter Marshall’s second presenta- 
tion, “Elisée Reclus, Geographer 
of Freedom,” mostly about Rec- 
lus’ time in the New Orleans area 
(where he served as a tutor on a 
plantation north of the city); Dana 
Ward on “Kropotkin and Reclus’ 
Friendship and the Cross-fertil- 
ization of Ideas”; Patricia Leight- 
en with “Abstracting Anarchism: 
Elisée Reclus, Franti8ek Kup- 
ka, and the Project of Modern- 
ist Art”; Amy F. Ogata with 
“Van de Velde, Reclus, and the 
Applied Arts,” and Serena Ke- 
shavjee on “The Relationship 
of Symbolist Painter Eugéne 
Carriére to Elisée Reclus and 
Anarchism.” 

The presentation by Fire 
of the Green Anarchy col- 
lective, “Reclus: An Egoist 
Green Anarchist Explora- 
tion,” was ina more personal 
and challenging tone than 
the other presentations but 
had to be read by a friend 
of Clark’s, since Fire was 
unable to attend. Other pre- 
sentations, were John Clark on 
“Elisée Meets the Big Easy: An 
Antebellum and Postdiluvian 
Anarchy;” Athanasius Isaac’s 
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“You Can’t Flood a Social Re- 
lationship Either: An Anarchist 
Examination of an Unqualified 
Disaster and its Relationship to 
Socio-Spatial Change;” Mark 
Bonta with “Mapping Reclus 
onto Deleuze: Toward a Geophi- 
losophy of the ‘New Earth’”, 
and Karl Mathewson’s “Elisée 
Reclus’ Latin American Writings 
and Travel.” 

The final presentation was 
about the Common Ground 
Relief Collective. This was a 
touching story about the gener- 
ous attitude of anarchists from 
across the us and abroad and 
about how successful anarchists 
can be at crisis projects. The 
presenter was the artist who 
created Post Katrina Portraits, a 
phenomenal art project for which 
the he drew portraits of several 
thousand of the people passing 
through NOLA during the peri- 
od of recovery, including parts of 
their stories as written by them. 
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2006 marked the sixth Renew- 
ing the Anarchist Tradition (RAT) 
Conference, which is held for 
three days at Goddard College in 
central Vermont, and is a project 
of the Institute for Anarchist 
Studies. 

This year’s conference was 
busy; registration filled up and 
people had to be turned away 
for the first time. Since one of the 
core ideas behind the conference 
is that there shouldn’t be a line 
between presenter and observ- 





er—if you are there you should 
be presenting—the number of 
workshops was also high. From 
the opening night’s options 
(“Lucy Parsons & the Chicago 
Anarchist Movement”, “No Exit: 
Bringing the World Home”, and 
“Societal Movements: Learning 
from Bolivia”) to Sunday’s of- 
ferings on (among other things) 
race, experimental communism, 
property in anarchist organizing, 
and James Baldwin & Malcolm 
X, the conference was organized 
into threads—one more philo- 
sophical, the other more solidar- 
ity and alliance focused. 

Highlights of the workshops 
we attended started Friday 
night, with environmentalist, 
freelance journalist, and moth- 
er, Cara Hoffman, using Hei- 
degger’s ideas to explore how 
environmental pollution results 
in impure bodies from which 
there is “No Exit.” She argued 
against the liberal epistemol- 
ogy of purity and explored the 
development of her critique of 
what is possible in journalism 
and activism. 

In “The Stirner That Eats 
Gods”, Alejandro de Acosta 
used “consuming” to describe 
how egoists approach ideas and 
the world, and put forth a con- 
troversial reading of Stirner’s 
concept of self as something 
that can include more than one 
‘being—we meet each other as 
collections of the selves that we 
bring to any given encounter. 

Perhaps the most evocative, and 
most scattered, of the workshops 
was “Radical Ontology, Anar- 
chism, and Autonomism: Why 
Immanence?” Each of the five 
speakers had a lot to say, but 
usually not along the same lines, 
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which made for a great spring- 
board for conversations and fu- 
ture research, but a confusing 
presentation. It appeared from 
the introduction that there were 
two ontological perspectives in 
tension with one another ahd that 
the panel was going to argue the 
different sides. Instead there was 
a lengthy rant about the body (and 
technics), another about (existen- 
tial) fatigue and a sort of overview 
that opened up as many doors as it 
closed. Predictably, the big names 
here were Spinoza, Deleuze, Guat- 
tari, and Hegel. 

Lynn Owens’ “Anarchists 
on the Road: Moving Within & 
Without the Movement” raised 
questions about place and travel, 
tensions between stability and 
flexibility, posited the inherently 
anarchist practice of traveling 
(crossing borders, face to face in- 
teractions, connecting different 
groups) as against a lack of con- 
cern or information for people 
who can and do up and leave 
when things become difficult or 
complicated. 

Aragorn!’s workshop on 
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“Debord, Ressentiment and Revo- 
lutionary Anarchism” discussed 
Debord's criticism of anarchists, 
anarchist ressentiment, and John 
Moore’s conception of second 
wave anarchism. 

The other workshop presented 
by AJODA participants was “Re- 
thinking Anarchist Self Defense”, 
which came at the issue of self 
defense from both practical and 
theoretical directions. It ended 
with a discussion on whether 
safe space is a goal worth work- 
ing for, and how seriously anar- 
chists take our projects when the 
immediate reaction to conflict 
within them is so frequently to 


_abandon them. 


Aragorn! was also on the panel, 
with Chloe Jhangiani and Anjali 
Nath, called “Perspectives on 
Anarchism and Race”, which 
seemed to suffer (like other 
panels of the conference) from in- 
sufficient communication before 
hand. The panelists were coming 
from very different places, one a 
graduate student, one an activist, 
and one Aragorn! Anjali gave 
a useful breakdown of ways of 
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looking at race: nominalist (race is 
not real), essentialist (racial traits 
are fixed and ahistorical) and 
contextualist (racial characteris- 
tics—the knowledge of race—is 
context specific). Chloe described 
the way that Vermont doesn’t fit 
the standard anti-racist organiz- 
ing paradigm that most anarchists 
are familiar with. Aragorn! gave 
some personal history and talked 
about prioritizing autonomy and 
self-determination over justice 
and organizing. The presenters 
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posed the question, “why are 
there so few faces of color in the 
room?” more as an exercise in ad- 
dressing the subtext common to 
these conversations than because 
any of them were particularly 
driven to brown the crowd. So it 
was a minor win to have the end- 
ing consensus from the discussion 
be that that was the wrong ques- 
tion to be asking. These kinds of 
panels are hard enough when 
people don’t know or trust each 
other; in this case the difficulty 
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was ameliorated by the good faith 
efforts of the three presenters. 

The “Disabling Capitalism & 
Supporting an Anarchism of Dif- 
ference” workshop was presented 
by two people identifying as dis- 
abled, one of whom is currently 
controversial as someone who 
has cooperated with the FBI. Re- 
inforcing the impression of green 
anarchy in the us as a West Coast 
phenomenon, this workshop was 
one of only two of those we at- 
tended in which green anarchy 
was mentioned at all (both times 
unfavorably), with one of the pre- 
senters (who was in a wheelchair) 
commenting that she wanted to 
be able to do the things that tech- 
nology allowed her to do. Not a 
particularly visionary senSe of 
the things that would change 
were technology to become more 
limited (or of the limitations that 
current notions of ability put on 
all of us). This presentation came 
across as sadly liberal — disabled 
people can be as active in a capi- 
talist society as abled people (and 
aren't we all disabled anyway?). 

This conference is different 
from other anarchist efforts in 
its emphasis on participation, its 
isolation (which strongly encour- 
ages focus from and socializing 
between its attendees), and in its 
financial demands (which means 
both that more people are more 
likely to take it more seriously, 
and also that, for better or worse, 
the people who attend have at least 
some level of class background in 
common). Based on this year, it 
is a useful step in the direction of 
intellectual (as opposed to merely 
academic), and rigorous anarchist 
thought. 
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The past few years have 
been depressing for those 
who would shake the 
world. Our friends have 
been hunted and jailed 
and the resistance to this 
overt state repression has 
been meager. Those who have noticed 
have looked around themselves and 
realized how few others there are. 
Maybe the rest are on the Internet? 

We have stopped believing in re- 
sistance. In the days of old, resistance 
looked like seizing, and breaking, the 
means of production. It looked like 
punching your manager in the face. It 
looked like fighting the good fight with 
the people who you were raised with 
and who you lived with against outsid- 
ers and fat cats. Resistance was what 
people did against our class enemies. 
Resistance was what lit the darkness. 

So many have folded under the 
pressure brought to bear by post-Pa- 
triot Act America that it appears that 
no one even remembers how to stand 
up. No one is volunteering to take the 
heat. And can we blame them? Prison 
isn’t sexy. Prisoner support is a thank- 
less task of infinite size and the tradi- 
tional allies against prisons (workers, 
Christians, and liberals) have all aged 
and grown politically feeble. What 
resistance is there to believe in? 

What should we expect from the 
lonely people who occupy radical- 
ism? The physical and mental health 
of every member of consumer culture 
is wretched, from processed foods to 
television’s lens on the world. Feeding 
the hungry and protesting the war can- 
not make you strong enough to resist 
the state. We should expect nothing 
different from the lonely people who 
pass through radical circles than we do 
from the people who deliver our mail, 
grow our food or serve us drinks. 

But sometimes brilliant things can 
happen. Sometimes, against all odds, 
individuals resist, for reasons too com- 
plicated to understand. They demon- 
strate that self-interest and disinterest 
have opponents. In the current case we 
mention several such figures who are 
resisting. They resist against several 





Federal Grand Juries and their stories 
are worth remembering for any of us 
who could be called to one. 

Grand juries are called as a check 
against a prosecutor’s word that a 
case should be tried. They decide if a 
crime has been committed and compel 
witnesses to testify before them under 
threat of imprisonment. Their pro- 
ceedings are secret and the defendant 
is not allowed legal counsel. Grand 
juries have been abandoned in the rest 
of the Western world. By compelling 
testimony, grand juries have become 
one more tool of prosecutors, instead 
of a check on them. 

Jeff Hogg has just finished serving 
six months for refusing to testify be- 
fore a federal grand jury investigating 
arsons from the Pacific Northwest. He 
was released a week after the final four 
active defendants of the Operation 
Backfire sweep took non-cooperating 
guilty pleas. 

Josh Wolf continues to serve time 
for refusing to testify or turn over the 
raw footage of a video tape of the July, 
2005 anti-G8 demonstration in San 
Francisco. He could continue to be in 
jail until his grand jury’s term ends in 
July 2007. 

Nadia Winstead has unequiv- 
ocally refused to comply with 
the animal liberation grand 
jury, calling it a “modern day 
witch hunt”. She was found in 
contempt of the court until the 
Ninth Circuit court regarded 
her appeal. It reversed Judge 
Susan Illston’s contempt order 
but the Ninth Circuit is the 
most reversed Circuit court in 
the nation. 

These grand jury resisters 
should not be considered un- 
usual for resisting the state. 
They should be considered 
absolutely normal. It is normal 
to resist coercion. Their behavior 
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AND FOR THE HEROES, 
SOMETHING! 


by The Brilliant 


should not be unusual, but it is. If we 
recover half of the fighting spirit of 
the days of old we would realize that 
the security that we can provide each 
other entails total non-cooperation 
with the state, its functionaries, lack- 
eys and future bureaucrats. We bend 
our knee to survive being “watched 
over, inspected, spied on, directed, 
legislated, regimented, closed in, in- 
doctrinated, preached at, controlled, 
assessed, evaluated, censored, com- 
manded” (Proudhon) and for the rest 
we turn to each other. 

We are inspired by the example of 
the Homestead strike. When Henry 
Frick’s hired thugs from the Pinkerton 
agency came across on barges towards 
the mill on July 6, 1892, workers and 
townspeople met them at the banks 
of the river to repulse them. The spit, 
sand and stone showered on the 
Pinkertons is a model of solidarity 
and shines brightly to us from a time 
when community stood together 
and lackeys were forced to throw up 
white flags. 

Our ideas are brilliant. We will wear 
no masks when we tear your creations 
asunder. They stand in our way. They 
stand in the way of the brilliant! 
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Not the States 


Failure, but its Success 


Reviewed by David Carr 


PUNISHMENT PARK (2005) 
Directed by Peter Watkins 
New Yorker Video 

DVD 88 minutes 


In Punishment Park, political 
dissidents face citizen tribunals 
set up by the Nixon administration 
to try revolutionaries and anti- 
war activists. These are kangaroo 
courts in which a guilty sentence 
is predetermined. The defendants 
must choose between lengthy jail 
terms or three days in Punishment 
Park. Almost all choose the latter, 
entering a “game” with the object of 
reaching the American flag on the 
other side of 56 miles of scorching 
hot desert with no food or water, 
as police and military units carry 
out counterinsurgency exercises 
on them. The participants are told 
that they will be pardoned if they 
reach the flag. 

The film follows two groups, 
one which has gone through the 
trial and is in Punishment Park, 
the other, still in the trial phase. 
The action moves toward a dual cli- 
max in which we discover there is 
no way for them to win. Dissidents 
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and the establishment elaborate 
their ideas in the tribunal tent, 
while in the desert, we see these 
ideas as actions and tactics. Each 
side argues what they believe is 
at stake: law, order and the pres- 
ervation of the nation on the one 
side, human rights, freedom, and 
social justice on the other. Some 
of the dissidents are pacifists, oth- 
ers militants, while some are un- 
decided. Anyone looking to bolster 
one or another theory of revolu- 
tion will not find the metaphorical 
ground of Punishment Park very 
fertile. Rather, the film addresses 
state power and its effects on both 
its victims and its servants. The 
inescapable conclusion is that 
this power cannot be reasoned 
with, making attempts at reform 
exercises in futility, symbolized 
most obviously by the quest for 
the American flag in Punishment 
Park. 

The overarching anti-state 
message is lost on many critics, 
including Professor Joseph Go- 
mez, whose audio commentary is 
included with this DVD. He can 
serve as our model critic since 
he is among the most supportive 
of the film and has defended it 
since it opened in 1971 to harsh 
criticism and the sup- 
pression of its distribu- 
tion. As he sees it, the 
structural societal prob- 
lems examined involve 
polarization in which 
“a breakdown in com- 
munication means no 
one is listening to each 
other.” Relating the film 
to present day con- 
cerns, Gomez correctly 
assesses that the game 
is obviously rigged but 





he believes this can be fixed by 
preserving “that balance between 
protecting the nation and allowing 
people freedom to express them- 
selves under the constitution.” 
There is a contradiction 
in his critique. On the 
one hand, he points to 
this balance, arguing 
the necessity of saving 
the nation (and there- 
fore the power structure) while 
simultaneously stating that “it 
doesn’t matter if you play by the 
rules or don’t play by the rules. 
The controlling power structure 
does what it wants to do. That’s 
the importance of the metaphor, 
and that’s why it’s impossible for 
these people to reach the flag and 
what it represents.” The safety of 
the nation and freedom of speech 
are both ultimately tied to the 
power of the national apparatus. 
The defendants’ freedom of speech 
has been revoked, but the “protec- 
tion of the nation” remains. This 
should dispel any illusion of bal- 
ance. Gomez presents this pseu- 
do-opposition of the system to it- 
self as somehow worth struggling 
for. His point of view is vigorously, 
if pointlessly, argued in the film 
by the defendants’ liberal lawyer 
who Gomez acknowledges can do 
nothing in these circumstances. 
His critique builds on this reform- 
ist position. This in not a Marxist 
or right wing film, he explains, 
setting himself up as its protec- 
tor by removing it from a political 
context and placing it into an 
academic one where politics are 
trumped by humanism. This 
provides the film a respectable 
role in the spectacular dialogue 
between critics and power, the 
very exercise presented as a ruse 
in the film. 

Gomez inverts Punishment 
Park. He accurately analyzes 
the “tyranny of objects” such as 
handcuffs and guns, and the role 
of water, which only the tribunal 
and police have access to. He 
describes how the amateur ac- 
tors were allowed to present their 
own views and improvise their 
lines, and these anti-authoritar- 
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ian means do shape the message. 
But Gomez’s subsequent call to 
restore dialogue fails to define 
the sides accurately. There is no 
equal dialogue between the power 
of the state and dissident groups 
or individuals. The state seeks to 
dominate and define all levels of 
existence through centralization. 
Would improving communication 
alter this fact? Speaking truth 
to power is usually pointless 
because power’s goal is self- 
maintenance. The film doesn’t 
have to argue for revolution. The 
implication is clear enough, and 
Watkins never implies mediation 
as the solution. 

The lack of a principled criti- 
cism of power relations leads 
Gomez to even more egregious 
statements. He discovers that 
Watkins is not on the side of the 
dissidents, shown by the fact that 
a police officer is the first casu- 
alty: “We need to look here and 
realize that it is the dissidents who 
indeed start the violence,” he says. 
This misconstrues the context of 
violence and repression that is 
Punishment Park, and therefore is 
the metaphor and the film. Both 
the tribunal and the police forces 
understand they are there to re- 
press the defendants violently. In 
one scene, a sheriff instructs his 
officers on the use of buckshot 
which is “To kill, not to disperse, 
not to harry, not to wound, to kill. 
Use it for that fact when you have 
to do so.” The tribunal members 
similarly kill the defendants’ 
rights by gagging them, yelling 
over their testimony, and forcibly 
removing them from the room. 

Gomez’s contention that the 
game’s prey started the violence 
unwittingly gives credence to the 
tribunal members’ belief that the 
state is making a defense against 
the violence of its own citizens. 
Here Gomez moves from the role 
of ineffectual defense lawyer to 
that of arguing the tribunal’s side. 
To miss the source of violence, 
ironically requires dismissing the 
content of the very dialogue Go- 
mez sees as key, and its relegation 
to the category of non-communi- 


cation (and many crit- 
ics have commented 
on the shallowness 
of the dialogue). A 
black militant, loosely 
based on Bobby Seale 
at the Chicago Seven 
trial says that “[w]hen 
fired upon, I believe in 
firing back.” A young 
woman explains how 
her faith in constitu- 
tional guarantees has 
eroded: “Violence is 
inherent in the soci- 
ety... the movement... 
was very reluctant to 
become violent! But 
we saw that the gov- 
ernment would only 
make changes when 
we did become vio- 
lent!” The defendants 
all describe the sys- 
tem as the source of 
violence. Even the 
handful of soldiers 
who may not agree 
morally or politically 
with the state can’t act in their 
own interests while carrying out 
its mandate. 

The film is not without flaws. 
Watkins allowed all of the actors 
to improvise while incorporating 
key elements of the plot and this 
spontaneity helps bring back a 
sense of reality to the clear cut 
divisions between the sides. While 
all the leftists were improvising 
lines based on their own views, 
some actors on the establishment 
side were told to espouse views 
to the right of their own. This 
likely adds to any slant in per- 
spective, but as Watkins points 
out, the fact that the viewer can’t 
be sure which ones are genu- 
ine and which are not is to the 
film’s credit. The conflict is also 
portrayed as a generation gap 
which reflected a popular view 
at the time. Given that much of 
the state’s violence within the US 
was aimed at younger activists, it 
is understandable that Watkins 
would focus on youth. A few of 
the dissidents who end up on 
trial look to be in their early thir- 
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ties, and all are presented with 
bald spots, frizzy hair, acne and 
herpes sores and all, so we’re not 
talking about the kind of hipness 
portrayed in Wild in the Streets. 
The generational divide does limit 
the scope of Watkin’s critique, but 
does not detract from the critique 
of the state. 

Watkin’s manipulation of the 
documentary format intention- 
ally calls into question, as Gomez 
notes, whether such a form can 
ever bring truth to the screen. 
That is why the Punishment Park, 
a narrative construct, is used to 
comment on reality rather than 
pretend to objectivity. The me- 
dium of film contains inherently 
conservative elements (not least of 
which is its spectacular one way 
communication): “[rjevolution is 
not ‘showing’ life to people, but 
making them live” (Situationist 
International Anthology, 312). It is 
to the film’s credit, that it was so 
roundly rejected by the film indus- 
try, public broadcasting, critics, 
and academics upon its initial 


continued on page 18 
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Old School 
& Proud 


Reviewed by Cast 


SACCO AND VANZETTI (2006) 
Willow Pond Production 
www.willowpondfilms.com 
DVD (not yet for public sale) 


Sacco and Vanzetti (2006), 
is the latest in a long line of 
documentaries, dramas, poems, 
paintings, and whispered memo- 
ries shared amongst friends and 
family, to record the infamous 
events that etched these men 
into history. On April 15, 1920, 
a shoe factory paymaster and his 
bodyguard were both fatally shot 
and robbed of $15,766.51. In an 
unrelated arrest of an anarchist 
intended for deportation, Sacco 
and Vanzetti came under suspi- 
cion for owning a car similar to 
that used in the robbery, in the 
trunk of which was anarchist 
propaganda, and for being armed 
with a gun (ironically, meant for 
self-defense against increasing 
police repression). The trial that 
followed was a corrupt sham 
which resulted in execution 
sentences. Millions organized 
across the world, on every 
continent, to demand a retrial, 
and failed; they were executed 
by electric chair in 1927. 

There are many ways to share 
a memory and this video draws 
upon each to share with the 
audience the full breadth of who 
these men were, from their early 
lives in Italy, their decisions to 
come to the United States, their 
experiences as they arrived and 
tried to make lives for themselves, 
and to their emergence as radicals, 
draft dodgers, and anarchists. 

For those familiar with the 
trial—the false witnesses, the 
phony forensic tests, the blatant 
bigotry of the prosecutors and 
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judge—nothing terribly surpris- 
ing is said concerning it. How- 
ever this film isn’t called “The 
Trial of Sacco and Vanzetti” for 
as important as their persecu- 
tion was, that was not their life. 
Rather, we are introduced to 
both men (given humanity by 
fine voice actors) by surviving 
family members and neighbors. 
We learn about Bartolomeo 
Vanzetti’s poverty and hard- 
ship as a baker in youth, and 
the agony he suffered after the 
loss of his mother to cancer, his 
thoughts churning as he won- 
dered what to do with his life, 
contemplating first suicide, and 
then America. We are taken to 
see the house Nicola Sacco lived 
in while still in Italy, introduced 
to his niece, and told his rea- 
sons for wanting to leave Italy 
for North America. We hear the 
personal stories each man kept 
to himself, but luckily are shared 
with us by witnesses. One all but 


For a film so concerned with 
the lessons we ought to learn 
from these men, its failure to 
note the current persecution of 
anarchists is glaring. 


melts upon hearing the story of 
Vanzetti’s nursing a dying kitten 
back to health. That’s the kind 
of feel-good imagery anarchists 
could stand to get more of. (It 
also helps that the cat shown 
is black.) 

The film examines the impor- 
tance of their anarchist status, 
and celebrates it wholeheart- 
edly. Watching each speaker 
lament over the injustice of 


the trial during the introduc- 
tion, one worries that, in the 
hands of well meaning, but 
self-assured leftists, Sacco and 
Vanzetti’s radicalism would be 
toned down, sanitized, made im- 
potent, and finally palatable for a 
larger, left-leaning audience. 
It’s not an empty fear. That one 
must wait a full 15 minutes be- 
fore the dreaded A-word enters 
the discourse is not of great 
concern. The ideas these men 
stood for—their firm beliefs—are 
emphasized and given all due re- 
spect—which is more than most 
anarchists can ever hope to re- 
ceive. However, once beyond the 
immediate goal of reassuring the 
audience that these men were 
not mad bombers, there is much 
stress placed upon liberal-left 
principles and desires. A great 
number of hands are wrung as 
speakers profess the need to 
protect civil liberties, and cry foul 
while democracy is put to evil 

ends in the hands of the cor- 

rupt and immoral. The latter 

half of the film, which covers 

the attempts made by the Left 

to save these two “martyrs for 

the proletariat,” all but drapes 

itself in Old Glory, as great riv- 

ers of protesters march, picket, 

and speak truth to power. The 
global impact of these demon- 
strations is only lightly touched 
upon, and the more radical or 
militant aspects of these events 
are omitted. The bombing of the 
American Embassy in Paris goes 
unmentioned, though the pro- 
tests located on every continent 
are mentioned. At least the men 
themselves are never associated 
with examples of liberal resis- 
tance, and their criticism of so- 
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ciety is made rather clear. 

The Left is let off easy, as 
only the cynical attempts of the 
Communist Party to co-opt the 
men and their legacy for their 
ideological ends are revealed. 
Ultimately, members of the anar- 
chist movement are shown to be 
the firmest allies the defendants 
had, raising staggering sums for 
defense expenses, and even for- 
going all pretenses of ideological 
purity, in their attempts to save 
two men who easily could, but 
should not be, made into martyrs 
for The Cause. 

The story ends as we all know 
it did, but the film continues 
on well after the executions 
are carried out. This film goes 
beyond “The Trial of The Cen- 
tury,” beyond their lifetimes, and 
reaches out into the collective 
unconscious of a generation of 
artists. Poetry, songs, books, 
and paintings have been created 
to honor the memories of these 
men, in more styles and forms 
than for perhaps any other cause 
celebre of the 20th century. Up- 
ton Sinclair’s novel, Boston, is 
mentioned, and one might hope 
that the film makers would ad- 
dress the recent, so-called rev- 
elations about Upton Sinclair’s 
supposed complicity in covering 
up the guilt of the defendants. 
Yet at no point is this even al- 
luded to, which is unfortunate, 
as it is a slanderous rumor which 
has been challenged elsewhere. 
This was a missed opportunity 
to further combat it. 

Nearing its end, the film con- 
siders how their legacy stretches 
into our lives: we are reminded 
of persecution that many face 
today, as threat levels remain 
color-coded, and immigrants 
are hounded, now as much as 
ever, while democracy still fails 
to live up to the rhetoric of its 
promoters. 

The film then concludes with 
contemporary issues, and warn- 
ings that society should always 
be vigilant to prevent such mis- 
carriage of justice in the future, 
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which would be fine, except that 
as put forth by the film, the con- 
cerns over civil liberties and fair 
judicial practice are not anarchist 
issues, but rather liberal-left is- 
sues. For a film so concerned 
with the lessons we ought to learn 
from these men, its failure to note 
the contemporary persecution of 
anarchists, like the cases of Jef- 
frey Luers, Sherman Austin, or 
the recent victims of the Green 
Scare is glaring. It exposes the 
Left of today as being different 
from the communists of the 20’s 
in few respects. Anarchists can 
still expect to languish in jail cells 
while occasionally given minor 
acknowledgement from the pro- 
gressive movement that claims 
them as martyrs for a cause 
they'll never be a part of. 

By the end of the film, the re- 
emerging strength of anarchy 
as a social project has not been 
touched upon, leaving an out- 
sider to the anarchist milieu to 
wonder if these two men weren’t 
among the last of their kind. For 
that matter, nothing is heard of 
their anarchist comrades after 
the executions, as though they 
all put their coats on and walked 
towards oblivion. Of current 
projects to memorialize Sacco 
and Vanzetti, or carry on in their 
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tradition as they may have wanted, 
none are mentioned. Although the 
ideas of early 20th century anar- 
chists can be appreciated, those 
of the 21st cannot even be given 
minor reference. 

Knowing as we do today that an- 
archy is in a far stronger position 
than it was ten, twenty, or thirty 
years ago, it may not be too far of 
a stretch to imagine what Sacco 
and Vanzetti might have made of 
our situation. Then again, Vanzetti 
was briefly quoted on the matter 
in the film: 


I am convinced that human 
history has not yet begun— 
that we find ourselves in the 
‘last period of the prehistoric. 
I see with the eyes of my soul, 
how the sky is diffused with the 
rays of the new millennium. 


Yes, perhaps anarchists re- 
main the outcasts of society, only 
wheeled out for display as an en- 
tertaining political novelty and a 
history lesson, but there is cause 
to hope in the face of lethal political 
repression. 

Gotta love that old-school opti- 
mism. Makes you want to nurse 
a kitten. 
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Wheres the Anger 
in Angelic? — 


Reviewed by Dot Matrix 


A PEACE OF THE ANARCHY: 
Ammon Hennacy 

and Other Angelic 
Troublemakers in the USA 
(2005) 

Trinity Nuclear Abolitionists 
P.O.Box 4099 

Albuquerque, NM 87196 

DVD running time unknown 


As an anarchist with a strong 
spiritual streak, I found this vid- 
eo of Catholic anarchist Ammon 
Hennacy less than inspiring. This 
is a rambling and unfocussed 
video with no beginning, no 
middle and (seemingly) no end. 
In fact, I did not make it to the 
end. Hennacy himself, charming 
and homespun, seems a likable 
enough fellow who, in his own 
words, went into prison a social- 
ist and atheist and came out a 
christian and an anarchist. This 
indeed is a cross to bear. 

The stories, photos and footage 
of the early days of the Catholic 
Worker movement were inter- 
esting, but the filmmakers were 
not content to tell only this story 


(although they do include some 
sixty-year-old dish about how 
Hennacy had a thing for Dorothy 
Day, who, according to a com- 
mentator, did not find in him 
a strong enough man for her 
taste). Instead, they bring in a 
number of other self-identified 
Christian pacifist anarchists to 
flesh out the skeleton. 

For the most part, these folks 
seem to be kindly, white, middle 
class, middle-aged and eco- 
nomically well-off. They practice 
their politics by protesting at 
Fort Benning, the School of the 
Americas, and nuclear weap- 
ons. To provide diversity, the 
filmmakers include the pagan 
anarchist Starhawk and Latina 
actress-poet Judith Malina, al- 
though Jewish anarchists are 


not included (perhaps because 


so many of them explicitly re- 
ject god and institutionalized 
religion). 

While the Catholic Worker 
ideology has obvious and strong 
emotional appeal, at least the 
current crop of workers conve- 
niently ignore the angry, violent, 





intimidating, and oppositional 


Jesus for a warm and fuzzy 
wouldn’t -hurt-a-fly Christ. I 
found it hard to reconcile that 
these anarchists claim to be 
against earthly government, 
but would feel at home in the: 
kingdom of god—and certainly 
haven’t brought down the big- 
gest state-builder of them all: 
the Catholic Church. , 
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Punishment Park cont. from page 15 


release. Whether or not the film 
has an inherent revolutionary 
value, it hit a nerve by elucidating 
the limits of reform. With its rer- 
elease comes new opportunity for 
recuperation of the type Gomez 
unknowingly participates in. 
Punishment Park portrays 
the state with the mask off and 
Gomez wants to put it back on. 
Seeking a return to the benign 
state that existed before the chal- 
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lenge to its power ignores that 
the one state is the same as the 
other, differentiated by time but 
not substance. 

In his introduction to Pun- 
ishment Park, Peter Watkins 
mentions the influence of the My 
Lai massacre on the tone of the 
film. That massacre was a symp- 
tom of a pathology which is itself 
the system, not of a breakdown 
of communication between poles 
in American civil society, or be- 


tween elites and the governed. 
Neither My Lai, nor Abu Ghraib 
are about “a few bad apples” 
representing an anomaly to be 
reformed away or nipped in the 
bud. Similarly, Watkin’s film is 
not about a failure in our sys- 
tem, but about its success. By 
turning this concept on its head, 
critics serve to preserve power 
even as they attempt to safely 
deconstruct it. 
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That Aside, A 


Valuable Service 


Reviewed by Lawrence Jarach 


Anarchism: A Beginner’s Guide 
by Ruth Kinna 

Oneworld Publications, 2005 
180 pages. Paper. $16.95 


It is certainly a difficult—if 
not daunting—task to try to 
write an introductory text about 
anarchism that is at the same 
time positive, broad, subtle, 
contextualized, detailed, and 
short. Judging from the relative 
sizes of other Beginner’s Guides 
in the series, I presume that 
co-editor of Anarchist Studies 
and Professor of Politics Ruth 
Kinna was given a page limit. 
This seriously compromises any 
author’s ability to be as compre- 
hensive as she might like, and 
Kinna’s work suffers from that 
constraint. There are plenty of 
mistakes in this short analytical 
survey; some stem from the fact 
that Kinna is writing from Eng- 
land while many of the topics 
she covers occur in the United 
States; others derive from what 
appear to be her prejudices 
about what she believes anar- 
chism should be. 

Before I go into the difficulties 
and specific problems that exist 
in the text, let me say that the 
weekly anarchist study group 
that I’m part of has read the 
entire book and it has generated 
the most engaging discussions 
we've had in a while. As a group 
of non-academic long-time anar- 
chist activists and writers, it is 
an interesting exercise to read 
and talk about an academic in- 
troduction. By writing this book, 
Kinna has provided a valuable 


service to anyone curious about 
anarchism and anarchists, from 
newbies to those of us who’ve 
been doing it for a few years. 

A couple of points in Kinna’s 
favor are the many chapter- 
ending suggestions for further 
reading and her use of charts, 
an added way of getting her 
analysis across (although not 
all of them are equally useful). 
By charting individual perspec- 
tives she shows the similarities 
among various philosophers of 
anarchism, from the classical 
19 century dead guys with 
beards to the more easily recog- 
nized moderns (Black, Perlman, 
Bookchin, Zerzan), by comparing 
and contrasting them. For 
a person just starting to get 
interested in this anarchy 
stuff, it’s helpful to make 
that continuity explicit. 

Half of the book consists 
of exploring the history 
of the idea of anarchism, 
both as a legitimate po- 
litical philosophy in its own 
right, and as an explicitly 
anti-government political 
philosophy (chapters one, 
two, and three). In the final 
chapter Kinna presents a 
survey of tactics and strat- 
egies for change that exist 
in the anarchist toolbox. 
The second chapter cov- 
ers the various anarchist 
arguments for rejecting the 
state, which Kinna (echoing 
some anarchists) separates 
completely from the practice 
of government. This issue is 
one that has caused plenty 
of undue confusion about 
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anarchism—both 
from anarchists as 
well as from those 
who are skepti- 
cal or hostile. For 
many anarchists 
who are not stu- 
dents (or graduate 
students, or profes- 
sors), disentangling 
the institutions of 
statecraft and government is un- 
interesting and irrelevant. Per- 
haps I lack the requisite subtlety 
of mind to be able to distinguish 
between them readily. Kinna 
states, “For the most part, anar- 
chist theories indicate that some 
forms of government, authority 
and power can be legitimated. 
What they deny is that these le- 
gitimate forms can flourish in the 
state” (67). I hardly know where 
to begin to take on such a state- 
ment. Suffice to say that I find it 
extremely objectionable. 

For the political science ma- 
jor (or graduate student, or 
professor), the question of the 
legitimacy of particular forms 


a beginner’s guide 


: Nu 


anarchism 
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of government is the foundational 
question of their chosen field of 
study. The examination of the 
ways political systems operate 
(whether more or less authoritar- 
ian, centralized, reliant on covert 
or overt repression, etc) is what 
interests them. For those of us 
not trained in—or not interested 
in—picking apart such details, 
it matters little which systems 
or institutions operate in a given 
nation-state. Political scientists 
are among those who insist, for 
example, that there’s a whole lot 
more than a dime’s worth of differ- 
ence between Clinton and Bush— 
because there are questions of 
divergent political philosophies 
that are meaningful and result 
in discrete policies. For many an- 
archists (myself included), these 
differences are wildly exaggerated, 
more imaginary (in the Spectacu- 
lar-Commodity sense) than real. 

Another distraction is her inclu- 
sion of the writings of Ayn Rand 
and Murray Rothbard in this sur- 
vey, probably out of concern for 
some kind of balance of anti- and 
pro-capitalist perspectives. Liber- 
tarians are right wing, 


calling me a primitivist: 


For primitivists, liberal 
rationality expresses a 
faulty approach towards 
reality: one that asserts 
the superiority of the intel- 
lect over sense and feeling. 
For postmoderns it repre- 
sents a mistaken idea of 
truth and reality: neither 
intellect nor feeling can 
capture either, there are 
only diverse and multiple 
interpretations. Yet both 
groups are hostile to the 
scientific, rationalist tra- 
dition that has dominated 
anarchist thought. Law- 
rence Jarach’s primitivist 
critique of Chaz Bufe’s 
“ultra-rationalist and mor- 
alist perspective” and his 
“liberal leftist” commit- 
ment to “civil liberties” is 
one example of the recent 
trend. (37) 


My criticisms of Bufe, includ- 
ing of his liberal leftism because 
of his adherence to civil liberties, 

go back twenty years, 


pro-private property, By charting before there was a 
pro-hierarchy, and they individual tendency identifi- 
like cops (as long as the : able as primitivism, 
cops are organizedin pri- perspectives and the particular 
vate security gangs),and ghe shows piece she cites was 


in fact like the state and 
government—so long as 


the similarities 


written outside the 
realm of primitivism 


these institutions don’t among as well—it just hap- 
interfere with what the various pened to be picked 
Libertarians consider to : up and posted on a 
be legitimate business philosophers primitivist website. 
practices. Almost every of anarchism Another failing is 


anarchist worth her salt 

knows that the milieu of 

these so-called anti-governmen- 
talists is overpopulated with rich 
Republicans who want to get high 
and not pay taxes. 

While it is definitely gratifying to 
be noticed in a decent anarchist 
book, it is equally disappointing 
to be misunderstood. If Kinna had 
taken a look at previous issues 
of Anarchy, she almost certainly 
would not have made the error of 
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Kinna’s conflation of 

primitivism and/or 
postmodernism with any and 
all criticisms of the classical 19 
century anarchist adherence to 
rationalism and positivism. She 
places Bob Black squarely in 
the primitivist camp despite his 
never having accepted that label, 
and she clearly missed my essay 
“Why Primitivism (without adjec- 
tives) Makes Me Nervous” (now 
translated into several languag- 


es), which includes my explicit 
rejection of the label for myself 
as well as an analysis of what I 
consider the manifold pitfalls of 
primitivism in general. I can’t 
fault her for not reading. some- 
thing I wrote—except for the fact 
that our respective journals are 
regularly exchanged. 

There are two places in partic- 
ular where either Kinna and/or 
her editor are careless or clue- 
less; the non-American context 
of the research and publication 
are at least partly to blame. On 
page 110 Kinna refers to the 
“International Workers of the 
World” [sic]. Certainly she is 
not the first writer (anarchist, 
anarchist-positive, or not) to 
make this error, and because 
the Wobblies have not had 
much influence in England it is 
likely that Kinna (and her editor) 
have had no contact with actual 
Wobs, but really, how much 
sense does this incorrect ap- 
pellation make on its own? “In- 
ternational” and “World” in the 
same organizational name? One 
needn’t be a terribly scrupulous 
and detail-oriented editor to find 
such a redundant possibility 
problematic—if not completely 
absurd. Then on page 145 she 
brings up Paul Goodman’s plan 
for reconfiguring the island of 
“Manhatten” [sic]. 

Kinna’s separation from an 
American context shows up 
again when she discusses Jo 
Freeman’s horrid paean to hi- 
erarchy, The Tyranny of Struc- 
turelessness. She refers to it as 
a “critique of anarcha-feminism” 
(114) regardless of the fact that 
there was no significant anar- 
cha-feminist tendency to speak 
of in 1970. Freeman was merely 
questioning the relevance of 
consciousness-raising groups 
for feminists in (what Freeman 
correctly perceived as) their 
search for inclusion in bourgeois 
politics; she had determined 
that such small, informal, lo- 
cal groups were not relevant to 
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the pursuit of political power. 
Freeman argued instead for a 
centralized and hierarchical 
organization; once Freeman 
threw in her lot with the left- 
wing of the Democratic Party, 
she abandoned all pretense to 
radicality, but that would hap- 
pen after there were explicit an- 
archa-feminist responses to her 
screed—including The Tyranny 
of Tyranny. 

Another confusion of chronol- 
ogy jumps out at the reader in 
the final chapter, “Strategies for 
Change”: 


To the distress of anar- 
chists like Guerin [sic], 
the Bonnot Gang (usu- 
ally credited with having 
thought of the idea of the 
getaway car before Bonnie 
and Clyde) firmly linked 
French anarchism to ban- 
ditry. (150) 


Firstly, Guerin, an adequate 
historian of European anar- 
chism, referred to himself as 
a “libertarian socialist,” not 
an anarchist—a distinction he 
was careful to maintain. This 
is a slight quibble next to the 
juxtaposition of Bonnot with 
Bonnie and Clyde. The first use 
of a getaway car in the course of 
a bank robbery is indisputably 
that of Bonnot, in December 
1911, almost twenty years be- 
fore Clyde even met Bonnie. And 
while Bonnie and Clyde were 
portrayed in film as semi-popu- 
list avengers of the poor rather 
than as ordinary criminals, it 
remains a fact that almost all 
the French anarchist press was 
funded by the pelf netted by the 
“Bonnot Gang” during the time 
they flourished. Guerin (and 
others) can be as distressed as 
they like, but anarchism, be- 
cause it is against government, 
will continue to be against the 
law whether or not any particu- 
lar anarchist decides to engage 
in deliberately illegal activities 
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on a regular basis. 

The most difficult aspect of 
the book, however, is Kinna’s 
discussion of violence and ter- 
rorism. One would think, es- 
pecially in these days of the 
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(and corporate, and government) 
property and enforcing that mo- 
nopoly of ownership—indeed, the 
very concept of ownership needs 
to be critically examined as well— 
is part of the tautological web of 


knee-jerk appli- 
cation of such 
terms to any 
and all forms of 
dissidence, that 
someone with 
scholarly cre- 
dentials would 
be more careful 
and precise with 
such terms. Un- 
fortunately this 
is not the case. 


I hope I’m not the 
only anarchist to un- 
derstand resisting 
arrest and otherwise 
refusing to cooperate 
with cops as self-de- 
fense rather than as 
acts of aggression 


state violence that 
serves to maintain 
itself with the jus- 
tification of pro- 
tecting that very 
property. Kinna 
seems to assume 
(in the absence 
of any statement 
in the book to the 
contrary) the neu- 
trality of the exis- 


Her first attempt 

(two pages before 

the subsection titled “anarchism 
and violence”) to define—or at 
least characterize—violence is in 
relation to the infamous Black 
Bloc, 


a loosely organized black- 
clad cluster of affinity 
groups and individuals, 
distinguished by their com- 
mitment to violence—as a 
means to resist arrest, as- 
sist in ‘un-arrests’, break 
police lines and meet state 
violence head-on... Ele- 
ments within the Black 
Bloc are also committed to 
property damage...[and] 
the indiscriminate destruc- 
tion of...public buildings 
and utilities. (156) 


I hope I’m not the only anar- 
chist to understand resisting 
arrest and otherwise refusing 
to cooperate with cops as self- 
defense rather than as acts of 
aggression. 

In terms of attacks on property 
(corporate or “public’—which re- 
ally means government-owned), 
Kinna makes no effort to deal 
with the context of property as an 
institution given supreme value 
under capitalism. Creating a fe- 
tish for and monopoly on private 


tence of property, 
and so by exten- 
sion seems to ac- 
cept the definition of “violence” 
to include acts of vandalism and 
property destruction. This is un- 
fortunate, but is almost mitigated 
by avery conditional statement at 
the end of the last chapter: 


if violence is considered 
to be purposeful...the ques- 
tion anarchists should ask 
themselves is not whether 
they should be prepared to 
use aggression against the 
state and civilization, but 
how and when they should 
do so. (163) 


Such a statement can be in- 
terpreted as support for the 
necessity of “aggression” and at 
the same time a condemnation 
of it. Removing a couple of word 
choice considerations from it 
(what does it mean for violence 
to be “purposeful”? what is the 
purpose of using “aggression” 
and “violence” as synonyms?), 
readers are nudged to make up 
their own minds on this issue, 
and by extension, all questions 
that are brought up in the book. 
This is perhaps the best way to 
summarize why it’s worth read- 
ing and discussing. 
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[raceurs Do It 
Upside Down 


Reviewed by Matt Lucas 


Access All Areas: 

A User’s Guide to the 
Art of Urban Exploration 
by Ninjalicious 

Paper. $20 


We crave adventure. Not 
finding it on earth, some 
men have gone to seek it 
on the moon. We prefer 
to wager on a change on 
earth. We propose creating 
situations, new situations, 
here. We count on infring- 
ing the laws that hinder 
the development of effec- 
tive activities in life and 
in culture. We are at the 
dawn of a new era and 


i) INFILTRATION presents 


a 
ALL AREAS 


a user's guide to the 
art of urban exploration 


by Ninjaticious 
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are already attempting to 
sketch out the image of 
a happier life, of unitary 
urbanism (the urbanism 
intended to bring plea- 
sure). 

Constant “Another City, 
Another Life” 


There is little doubt in my 
mind that anarchists crave ad- 
venture, the most challenging 
being the abolition of current 
society. Even in the everyday, 
anarchists tend to have a lust 
for life. While currently amongst 
today’s anarcho-youth this 
frequently takes the form of 


' traveling, there are many ways 


to find adventure that have yet 
od be played out. One of these 
forms is urban exploration, 
involving touring aban- 
doned sites, sewers, active 
sites (office buildings, res- 
taurants, hospitals, etc.), 
construction sites, transit 
tunnels, and so on. For 
nine years Ninjalicious* 
had been depicting his ur- 
ban adventures, along with 
those of his companions, in 
Infiltration; the Zine about 
Going Places You’re Not 
Supposed To. This book is 
a collection of original writ- 
ings for a beginner’s guide 
to the hobby that he was 
so involved in. 


When someone in 
Toronto says they’re at 
the northeast corner 
of Yonge and Bloor, 
they’re being imprecise. 
There are lots of places 








to be at that corner, in- 
cluding 35 storeys up on 
the roof of the Hudson’s 
Bay Centre; at various 
abandoned floors or me- 
chanical rooms within the 
tower, inside the tower’s 


elevator shafts; in the pe- 
destrian walkway under 
the street; at the aban- 
doned movie theatres or 
the abandoned nightclub 
in the building’s base- 
ment... or in the storm 
drains, sewers, and wa- 
ter tunnels under that. 
Oh, I suppose being at 
street level is also a pos- 
sibility, though certainly 
the least interesting one. 
(p.74-75) 


That these sites go untrod 
upon attests to the coloniza- 
tion of the everyday. Today’s 
cities are labyrinthine, yet the 
routes that most people take are 
habitual and routinized. I am 
guilty of this myself, with most 
of my travels being from home, 
to work, to the gym, with extra- 
neous trips to things like bars, a 
friend’s house—all on well worn 
paths. The rote of the everyday 
reinforces an ideology of space; 
certain areas are meant for 
certain things, and for certain 
people. It is to the benefit of the 
capitalist order of things that 
spaces continue to be special- 
ized and controlled. 

The ideology of space, and the 
ways in.which space operates 
aren’t just the concern of urban 
sociologists. The Situationists 
were not only one of the few 
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revolutionary groups that ad- 
dressed the problems of urban 
space, but-also one of the first. 
We can sée this influence in 
the introduction to Access All 
Areas: 


Rather than passively 
consuming entertain- 
ment, urban explorers 
strive to actually create 
authentic experiences, by 
making discoveries that 
allow them to participate 
in the secret working of 
cities and structures and 
to appreciate fantastic, 
obscure spaces that might 
otherwise go completely 
neglected. (p.3) 


Ninjalicious also gives a nod 
to the urban advénture sport 
of parkour (in which the prac- 
titioners, called traceurs, run 
through the urban environment 
vaulting, climbing, and running 
under obstacles in their way). 
Rather than walking around 
obstacles, traceurs recreate the 
city as a playground, as an ob- 
stacle course to be played with 
physically. 

The book itself is easy to read, 
humorous at many points, with 





a healthy dose of common sense 
advice for explorers, including a 
rather lengthy section on social 
engineering. Here the author re- 
fers to having to deal with being 
caught. Amusingly, the author 
acknowledges Dale Carnegie’s 
How to Win Friends and Influ- 
ence People as a good guide for 
dealing with people who may not 
want you in their areas. He gives 
advice on fast talking, synchro- 
nizing stories beforehand with 
fellow adventurers, and hav- 
ing pat excuses ready that will 
surely help get you out of most 
difficult situations. 

Short anecdotes break up the 
chapters, giving lived examples 
of exploring tunnels, sewers, 
and abandoned buildings. These 
short, well-written stories were 
my favorite part of the book and 
are most of the content of In/fil- 
tration the zine. One story has 
the author lost inside an aban- 
doned ship on the waterfront of 
Toronto, another has the author 
climbing through cramped pipes 
in the basements of a hospital 
undergoing construction. 

Running through the entire 
instructional handbook is an 
ethic about exploration which 
was annoying at times due to its 
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repetition, but which is general- 
ly quaint and harmless. Ninjali- 
cious argues that most places 
should be left undisturbed, tak- 
ing no souvenirs, nor damaging 
the found areas with things like 
spray paint. Ninjalicious invokes 
the Golden Rule (Do unto oth- 
ers as you would have them do 
unto you) to further reinforce a 
general care for the places ex- 
plored. While these ethics are 
rooted in some common sense, 
it is also grating that they keep 
coming up. Overall a worthwhile 
and enjoyable read even if one 
doesn’t end up taking on urban 
exploration. » 


*In August of 2005, Jeff, aka Nin- 
jalicious, died at age 31 after battling 
a failing liver and incurable cancer. 
Jeff had a long history of medical 
problems, including a rare disease 
called Primary Schlerosing Cholan- 
gitis. After being diagnosed with the 
disease a second time, and after re- 
ceiving a donated liver, Jeff had only 
8 months to live. Access All Areas was 
one of the projects which Jeff was 
able to accomplish in his last days. 
The future of Infiltration the zine is 
uncertain. Jeff will be missed. 
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No Anthro but the 


Primal Anthro — 


Reviewed by Aragorn! 


Species Traitor #4 
PO Box 835 
Greensburg, PA 45601 
192 pages. Paper. $10 


While this is the fourth is- 
sue of this zine, the format has 
changed considerably from the 
flimsy all-newsprint microscopic 
print of the last issue. Taking a 
cue from the now defunct Do or 
Die, Species Traitor #4 is almost 
200 pages long and in a journal- 
style format—for the purposes of 
review this crosses the threshold 
from magazine to book. This is 
a handsome edition with clean 
layout, a high quality cover, and 
good selection of images through- 
out. 

There are a couple of obvious 
points to make about ST. While 
the cover may say insurrection- 
ary (as in “Insurrectionary Anar- 
cho-Primitivist Journal”), Kevin 
Tucker (the primary force behind 
and voice of S7) is more interested 
in applying an anthropological 
analysis to 
anarchism, 
even more 
than Zerzan 


appreciate 
the articles, 
or not, based on whether you 
accept or reject the premise that 
the field of anthropology offers 
something useful to anarchist 
ideas—or whether you agree with 
Tucker on how much it offers. The 
longest article is the 40-page “The 
Forest Beyond the Field: the con- 
sequences of domestication.” 
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Some of the high points are the 
details of ST’s relationship with 
is. You will !ed Kaczynski and Tucker’s 
resulting critiques of him. 


Anarcho-primitivists, like 
most social theorists, have 
typically focused on agri- 
culture as that source of 
change and the real ori- 
gin of domestication. But 
that doesn’t explain why 
the walls of Jericho were 
built by gatherer hunters 
or how societies like those 
along the Salish Coast and 
some Maori of New Zealand 
had complex kingdoms 
complete with slaves while 
lacking agriculture. Look- 
ing at domestication as a 
social phenomena [sic] as 
well as referring to plants 
does help to explain this 
while offering a glimpse of 
what would (in some cases) 
become the cornerstone of 
civilization. (22) 


Many terms used in the jour- 
nal have different definitions 
than one would expect and are 
used without any explanation 
of why, or of their genealogy. 
Rewilding, domestication, wild, 
collapse, primal war, spirituality, 
veganism, bal- 
ance, nature (etc), 
are all used in 
highly subjective 
and judgmental 
ways that require 
a description for 
any audience outside of a circle 
of friends. Tucker uses a set of 
terms to describe concepts he 
either has a critique of or sup- 
ports, and assumes that readers 
will share his loaded uses of the 
terms without acknowledging 
that his use implies that agree- 
ment. This is language used as 


a cudgel rather than as dialog. 
Let’s take one example: primal 
war. 

Just like the title of this peri- 
odical is a play (with a misan- 
thropic twist) on a popular leftist 
anti-racist perspective, Tucker’s 
idea of primal war works best, 
and was first introduced, as 
a contrast to the idea of “no 
war but the class war,” which 
buttresses a red anarchist per- 
spective. But these chuckles 
aren’t enough for Tucker, who 
attempts to develop the tongue- 
in-cheek term primal war into a 
full blown idea. 


I’ve been interested in 
developing “primal war” 
as less of an alternative 
to revolution than as an 
embodiment of the fusion 
of rewilding and resisting 
civilization... A part of this 
primal war is a deeper un- 
derstanding of its spiritual 
implications. (4) 


If primal war, as a term, is used 
due to its similarity to the idea 
of class war and then defined as 
fusing rewilding and resisting 
civilization (two concepts that 
need further explanation) why 
use the (loaded, clumsy, humor- 
ous) term at all? If the goal is to 
find a term that describes both 
the efficacy of the technics of 
gatherer-hunter people and the 
urgency of resisting civilization 
isn’t it a distraction to also over- 
load your terminology to include 
a jab at your political rivals? 

There are essays by authors 
other than Kevin Tucker in the 
issue but they are brief and seem 


een 
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more like supporting documen- 
tation to Tucker’s thesis rather 
than stand-alone statements 
themselves. Red Wolf Returns 
argues that “Now is the time for 
us ‘working people’ to learn to 
play again, to learn how to play 
with our fellow humans and all 
our Wild Relations” (123). Griffin 
argues that “Rewilding cannot 
be fully achieved in social isola- 
tion.” There are a few articles 
about specific infrastructural 
soft targets and conceptual dis- 
cussions about what disabling 
these targets would mean. The 
rest are articles about healing 
and spirituality that could only 
inspire someone who is excited 
by statements like “When the 
ebb and flow of the Land are 
mirrored in the life of a person, 
once the changing moons and 
tides become the movements of 
one’ s own life, the suffering of 
the Earth is obvious” (112). 

There is a bigger problem in 
the ST project—beyond the need 
for a glossary, the vague spiritu- 
ality, or the positing of assisted 
collapsism as the de facto strat- 
egy—and that is how incom- 
plete, or rather, particular, ST's 
rejection of civilization is. Even 
though readers may disagree 
with some of the details regard- 
ing the framing of the problem 
(civilization being the problem), 
it is worthwhile to frame, to 
name, and even to take the op- 
timistic view of how fragile it all 
is; it can be a useful exercise to 
think about how civilization is 
just waiting for a critical mass 
of the uncivilized to knock it 
over. But when the “roots of our 
own reality” (9) are described as 
human nature and evolutionary 
change, there appears to be a 
serious oversight. 

Evolution is the scientific theo- 
ry that life has transformed from 
its earliest origins (and common 
ancestors) into the diverse forms 
of life represented today. It is 
particularly surprising when an 
anarcho-primitivist accepts the 
law of natural selection (and 


even the friendly amendment of 
cooperation rather than com- 
petition as an important factor) 
as the way that humans, or 
the world that humans live in, 
came to be. This surprise 
is tempered by the under- 
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with Ted Kaczynski and Tucker’s 
resulting critiques of him. He de- 
scribes how inspired he was by 
the actions of FC (the group that 
claimed responsibility for what 


Anthropology and evolution- 


standing that anthropology ary biology are bedfellows in 


and evolutionary biology are 
bedfellows in their theoretical 


their theoretical interests— 


interests—but anarchist they but anarchist they are not. 


are not. If there were an anar- 
chist epistemology it would begin 
with skepticism towards claims 
of Knowledge that come out of 
Positivist 19% century European 
natural sciences. Tucker’s view 
of human nature results from 
his acceptance of evolution. “Our 
similar reactions are part of our 
heritage as social animals. And 
that is how millions of years of 
evolution and social living have 
made us”(9). Human nature is 
a vehicle where Tucker’s cri- 
tique of domestication can be 
demonstrated as having a real 
resistance, one with which we 
can side against do- 
mestication. This is the 
clash of two (new and 
improved) essentialist 
categories and we are 
asked to side with the 
more sympathetic one, 
as if the world were this 
simple. 

Even the vague spiri- 
tuality—that claims 
knowledge of the 
earth, of the wishes 
of the earth, and of 
the role of humans on 
the earth based on an 
individual’s subjective 
experience—is more 
convincing than one 
that evokes the great 
god of Evolution or 
Human Nature. While 
anarchists should 
align themselves with 
neither priests or sci- 
entists, churches are 
easier to burn down. 

Some of the high 
points are the details 
of ST’s relationship 
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the FBI called the Unabomber 
campaign, and that the anar- 
chist periodical Alphabet Threat 
assumed stood for “Friends of 
Chomsky”) and his consequent 
letter exchanges with Ted. When 
Tucker writes like a person 
(rather than an anthropologist 
with a mission) he is a pleasure 
to read. His analysis of FC’s 
actions being about “quality 
rather than quantity” is charm- 
ing and explains ST’s attitude 
towards the destruction of in- 
frastructure. Ted is critiqued as 
being incapable of surpassing 
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his own biases, upbringing, and 
ideological convictions about The 
Answer. This is a criticism against 
which any radical should continu- 
ally assess themselves, but Ted 
demonstrates these problems 
especially eloquently in his article 
“Ship of Fools” where he cites the 
problem of the anti-civilization 
movement. 


(W)e can’t build such a 
movement unless we steer 
clear of the people (let’s call 
them “victimization activ- 
ists”) who are obsessed with 
victimization issues. (That is 
racism, sexism, homopho- 
bia, animal abuse, etc., etc.) 
These people are extremely 
numerous in our society, 
and they come swarming to 
any rebel movement that is 
halfway congenial to them. 
(106) 


With his peculiar use of lan- 
guage and highly speculative as- 
sertions about how a better world 
will come to be, much of ST is 
(unintentionally) knee-slappingly 
funny. If we accept where ST is 
coming from, these statements 


















Okay, I may have been a 
little hard on plants. 1 
concede that, yes, there 
ARE some plants that 
actually do some cool 


things. NE 

















And, I SUPPOSE, plants 
that cure diseases are 
pretty alright too. 


A A retraction! 
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are merely strange rather than 
comedic, but it is worth mention- 
ing a few of them. Probably the 
best examples are from the ar- 
ticle “Prepare for the Best, Train 
for the Worst: getting ready for 
the collapse,” where Tucker of- 
fers this advice for the budding 
green Rambo. 


The primal war is about 
undomesticating our lives. 
It is about going feral and 
removing the barriers. 
There is no distinction be- 
tween rewilding and resist- 
ing, because the two are 
intertwined with the fate of 
our world, the fate of our 
communities, and our own 
fate... (72) 


Preparing for primal living 
means fitness... The more 
wild the terrain, the better 
suited your body will be, 
and the more likely you are 
to be building up the right 
muscles. (78) 


Toning and fitness over 
bulk was a focus for Bruce 
Lee who remains a great 


source for more reading... 
(78) 


The fate of human society 
is in our hands one way or 
the other, we are simply left 
to choose which side we will 
be on and take a stance. I'll 
risk guerrilla warfare over 
the slow, lifeless drudgery of 
a work-consume world. But 
this takes work. (81) 


And on and on. 

The bulk of our problems are 
social and the solutions are 
not going to come from a lab 
or from hardy individuals who 
are willing to make a personal 
sacrifice in our name. Addition- 
ally, if planned solutions were 
enough to solve the problems 
of ideological systems run amok 
over the globe, they would have 
done so long ago. There are not 
mass society solutions to the 
alienation or disconnection that 
we, as individuals, experience. 
Solutions are not generalizable. 
ST is a complicated example of 
a solution in search of an audi- 
ence that can understand and 
appreciate it. 


well - I realized that I do want 
plants on my 
them just sit there. 
Ths 
dirt into strawberries. 










FOR EXAMPLE: there's some dogwood plants 
that have tiny flowers which bloom, 
explosively, in something like half a 
millisecond! In doing so, they accelerate 
~, “their pollen at rocket 

speeds and blast it out at 
over four meters per 
second. That's some fast 
pollen! And I am not a 
dude who's gonna say that 
naturally weaponized 
Flowers aren't cool. 
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TO PLANTS 













HOW MUCH DO YOU ‘LOVE 
STRAWBERRIES T-REX 
I don't know. A lot? 
They're alright. 











side, even if most of 
And I do think 
inda neat how some can turn 
I've got 







nothing agains 
) straw- é 
berries! 
















You love 








To - to fully 
understand my 
love of 
strawberries 
is to fully 
understand the 
unblinking eye 
of madness? 








I do love 
», straw- 
berries. 
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In Praise of Unfettered Revolt 


Reviewed by xYosefx 


A Crime Called Freedom: The 
Writings of Os Cangaceiros, 
Volume One 

by Os Cangaceiros 

Translated by 

Wolfi Landstreicher 

Eberhardt Press, 2006 

168 pages. Paper. $6.00 


For over two decades the anony- 
mous social rebels collectively 
known as Os Cangaceiros blazed 
a trail of unfettered revolt across 
the European social landscape. 
They traveled the continent inter- 
vening in wildcat strikes, riots and 
other explosions of social tension 
and class violence, contributing 
what they could to the struggles 
of those with whom they found 
affinity. Many of these writings 
against prison, most translated 
into English for the first time, 
have been collected in A Crime 
Called Freedom. Containing Os 
Cangaceiros’ writings from their 
eponymous magazine and else- 
where, the collection consists of 
eight essays, two chronologies and 
a handful of letters. The writing 
sparks with life and creativity, 
never the dull litany of political 
injustices and prescriptions for 
their change that one becomes 
used to finding in so many anar- 
chist and communist theoretical 
texts. Instead of a laundry list of 
criticism, Os Cangaceiros give us 
critique-in-action; never content 
with words alone, the texts found 
in this collection were one mani- 
festation of the unceasing rebel- 
lion of their lives. The origin of their 
name is telling of Os Cangaceiros’ 
political trajectory: The original 
cangaceiros (“social bandits”) were 





Brazilian peasants of the late 19th 
and early 20th centuries who rose 
up against a life of servitude, and 
sought vengeance against the 
ruling order. Appropriating the 
wealth of the landowners at gun- 
and knifepoint, they found refuge 
in the welcoming arms of their 
own class, the poor and dispos- 
sessed of colonial society. Much 
like their historical namesakes, 
the modern Os Cangaceiros re- 
fused to live within the accepted 
bounds of an oppressive society. 
Their roots lay in the events in 
France in May and June of 1968, 
when for a brief moment workers 
and students seemingly brought 
the country to the brink of a social 


revolution. Among those on the - 


streets were the petty criminals, 
hooligans, and juvenile delin- 
quents calling themselves les Fos- 
soyeurs du Vieux Monde, or the 
Gravediggers of the Old World. 
Having once tasted freedom, they 
were not content to rest on their 
laurels after the return to relative 
normalcy in July, opting instead 
to continue fighting against the 
world as it is by whatever means 
necessary. However, unlike many 
of their contemporaries, they did 
not form themselves into a tight- 
knit cell of “specialists in armed 
struggle,” but chose instead to 
live lives of absolute freedom 
within the confines of modern 
capitalism; they chose to live as 
criminals, or rather they contin- 
ued the criminal lives they had 
always led, but with a renewed 
vigor and an invigorated disgust 
for society. The revolutionary graf- 
fiti that had spread across France 
during the uprising provided the 
inspiration for their way of life: 
“Never work, ever!,” “Boredom 
is counterrevolutionary,” “Don’t 
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beg for the right to live—take it,” 
and “Live without dead time.” A 
refusal of work, law, morality, 
and civilized values became their 
modus operandi. Through the 
1970s they moved nomadically 
across southern France and Italy, 
engaging in struggles against po- 
lice, politicians, and bureaucracy 
wherever they went. This way of 
life led to members and comrades 





of their loose-knit group—now 
widely known as Os Canga- 
ceiros—ending up incarcerated on 
a frequent basis, and they began 
centering their activities on the 
prison system in which they were 
increasingly enmeshed. Their 
personal experiences of prison 
provided the basis for their truly 
radical attack on prisons and the 
judiciary. They could never avoid 
making the connections between 
life within prison and outside of 
it; they saw that prison struggles 
are not isolated events, but are 
rather manifestations of the same 
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social war that is flaring throughout 
society. While many prison reform 
activists condemned prison riots 
as counterproductive at best, Os 
Cangaceiros saw them as a desire 
for revolt that cannot be denied. 
In “Prisoner’s Talking Blues,” they 
write: 


It is impossible to sepa- 
rate the fate reserved for 
prisoners inside the walls 
from the conditions re- 
served more generally for 
the mass of poor people in 
society.... The revolt that 
resounds inside the prison 
walls is a continuation of 
the one that resounds out- 
side, in the neighborhoods 
on the outskirts, and is a 
consequence of its repres- 
sion. (53) 


Most “anti-prison” activists con- 
centrate on reducing overcrowding, 
improving conditions or decreas- 
ing recidivism rates, but for Os 
Cangaceiros the only solution was 
the abolition of prisons and the 
destruction of the society that cre- 
ates them. They saw prison reform- 
ers not as allies, but as part of the 
problem. 


Those who speak to us of 
overcrowding in the prisons 
are the very ones who have 
filled them until they burst! 
Obviously they are turning 
the question upside down. 
For us, it is not a question 
of building more prisons, 
but of emptying those that 
already exist. (76) 


A truly radical critique of prisons 
must of necessity break with at- 
tempts to reform the prison system; 
instead, it must attack this system 
at its very roots, viewing it as a key 
element of class society and a tool 
that society uses to crush resis- 
tance in all of its forms. Os Can- 
gaceiros saw that prison is used to 
systematically crush the rebellious 
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spirit and to keep society safe from 
the lower classes, the criminal 
element, and those with visions 
of a different world. A social order 
dependent on prisons gradually 
becomes a great prison itself, with 
bosses, teachers, social workers, 
and politicians as the jailers. 


Freedom is the crime 
that contains all crimes, 
and it is against this crime 
that the old world defends 
itself. The state is physi- 
cally eliminating all the 
beautiful young people 

_ who aren’t resigned—the 
same young people who 
die, murdered by cops or 
reactionary pro-cop vigi- 
lantes. The state buries 
those that the law can 
trap alive in its prisons as 
long as possible while ter- 
rorizing those who man- 
age to stay outside. For 
these, it pays educators 
and other pests to de- 
moralize them and make 
them forget their com- 
rades in jail. (78) 


Against this continual assault 
on communities in resistance Os 
Cangaceiros counterpoised the 
weapon of active solidarity. They 
sought to eliminate the false dis- 
tinction between “political prison- 
ers” and “social prisoners,” and it 
was this understanding that led 
to their most daring attack on the 
society of confinement. Os Can- 
gaceiros’ struggle against prisons 
took many forms, but none was 
more infamous than *13,000 
Escapes”: A Dossier Against the 
“Project of 13,000 Places”, the 
main text of which is included 
in this collection. Its name refer- 
ences a French government proj- 
ect to modify the penal system 
so that it could accommodate 
an additional 13,000 maximum 
security prisoners. Appearing in 
1990, “13,000 Escapes” contained 
not only detailed information 





on the campaign of vandalism 
and sabotage undertaken by Os 
Cangaceiros against this project, 
but also somehow obtained blue- 
prints, internal communications, 
and other government documents 
exposing the inner workings of 
the new prisons and those un- 
dergoing renovation. The covert 
dissemination of 13,000 copies 
of this dossier was a bombshell, 
creating a public scandal on the 
outside and providing a useful tool 
for escape attempts on the inside. 
The authorities scrambled to deal 
with the political fallout, but de- 
spite police investigations and a 
nationwide manhunt, none of the 
individuals responsible were ever 
caught. The informal nature of Os 
Cangaceiros effectively prevented 
police infiltration of their circles 
and their identities still remain 
unknown, to the great frustration 
of the French state and Interpol. 
The group simply disappeared 
soon after “13,000 Escapes,” nev- 
er acting under that name again. 

Until now, very few of Os Can- 
gaceiros’ writings have been 
available to an English-speaking 
audience, making the publication 
of this slim volume of writings 
a striking achievement. Most of 
the essays in this collection had 
been previously published in an 
Italian translation, while the rest 
had only been published in the 
original French. A Crime Called 
Freedom includes a new introduc- 
tion by the translator, Wolfi Land- 
streicher, along with the original 
introduction to the Italian collec- 
tion. This English translation is 
from the Italian, not the original 
French, yet the translation has 
surmounted its inherent limita- 
tions to capture both the poetry 
and the venom of these texts in 
all their fullness. The ideas in this 
book are dangerous; hopefully 
they will find the receptive readers 
they deserve. 
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Art, Net Revolution 


Reviewed by Aragorn! 


Guy Debord: Revolution in 

the Service of Poetry 

by Vincent Kaufmann 
translated by Robert Bononno 
Univ. of Minnesota Press, 2006 
345 pages. Hardcover. $29.95 


Guy Debord requires no intro- 
duction here. His style permeates 
this project (for better and worse), 
his ideas are among the most in- 
fluential, if not the most influen- 
tial from a non-anarchist, and his 
story is often retold. Debord made 
connections to most of the 1950s 
avant garde’s major figures, had 
conflicts with many of them, and 
close friendships with a few. The 
Lettrist International became the 
Situationist International and 
took a decidedly more political 
tack; Debord was leaving art be- 
hind because “Communication 
never exists other than in joint 
action” (SI #7, 21) rather than in 
the recuperated forms of artistic 
expression. 

Purges and splits ensued, for 
which, in hindsight, Debord gets 
most of the credit. He played a 
supporting role in the Strasbourg 
scandal and was intimately in- 
volved in the drama of May of 
‘68. He wrote the most important 
theoretical work of the SI, killed 
the group in 1972, and eventually 
himself in 1994. 

Because of his intelligence and 
centrality to stories of politics, 
art, and culture in France dur- 
ing the period after World War 2 
and through the events of May 
‘68 it isn’t surprising that there 
have been several biographies 
written about him. Guy Debord: 
Revolution in the Service of Poetry 
[RISP| is at least the sixth book 
in English with him as the focus, 
and there are dozens more plac- 


ing him in a central role. This 
particular book reflects the 
author’s status as a profes- 
sor of French language and 
Literature. RISP is the story 
of Debord as the last of the 
dying breed of French writers. 
In his discussion of Issadore 
Isou’s influence on Debord 
and Debord’s break with Isou, 
Kaufmann describes the arc 
of (French) poetry: 


Baudelaire reduced it 
to poetic form. Verlaine 
to verse, Rimbaud to the 
word, Mallarme to a sound 
pattern, Tzara to noth- 
ing, to nonsense. Finally 
Isou arrived to take the 
final step, the reduction 
of poetry to the letter, the 
pure sign devoid of mean- 
ing but also a condition of 
possibility for a\new, as 
yet unknown, meaning: 
a novel alphabet and a 
new language: the birth of 
onomatopoeic poetry—al- 
though we are justified in 
wondering if this was really 
decisive or even new. (83) 


Which not only goes to show why 
Debord, or anyone, would want to 
break with Isou (or Kaufmann), 
but also demonstrates where 
Kaufmann’s concentration lies— 
with the avant-garde generally 
and the literary in particular. In 
the Introduction he stated his 
position clearly: 


I did not share in any of 
Debord’s exploits or strug- 
gles, directly or indirectly. I 
haven't participated in po- 
litical struggles of my own, 
which would enable me to 
speak to him as an equal, 
as a specialist of revolution 
posthumously discussing 
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its good and bad points. I 
have always felt that I ar- 
rived too late for the revolu- 
tion... Everything leads to 
the conclusion, therefore, 
that given the numerous 
activities and commentar- 
ies recently devoted to his 
work, I can hardly claim any 
role other than that of an 
unqualified reader. (xi) 


Debord as one of the “Lost Chil- 
dren” is a major theme of RISP. 
There are three definitions alluded 
to for “lost children.” The first is the 
military term describing soldiers 
chosen for an impossible mission. 
The second is what happens to 
a child who loses childhood “by 
turning one’s back on it, walking 
away from it, silencing it, not just 
for twenty four minutes but for an 
entire lifetime” (2). The third is as 
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one who loses his father in such a 
way (tuberculosis) that the child 
watches him die and cannot touch 
him due to fear of infection. 


Can we imagine The So- 
ciety of the Spectacle being 
written by anyone other 
than the lost child Debord 
decided to become in 1951, 
and possibly before? (73) 


If we can accept the idea of 
Debord’s life and project as being 
fueled by this existential question 
about his identity as a lost child 
we get a very different vision of 
Debord than the ones presented 
by Jappe (Guy Debord), Bracken 
(Guy Debord: Revolutionary), 
Home (What is Situationism?) or 
even Debord himself (in Panegy- 
ric). This, along with his praise of 
Debord as the last of the French 
Av ran iste 
garde, is 
Kaufmann’s 
thesis. This 
thesis is 
aimed less 


I have discovered that I 


This is the story of Debord 
as the last of the dying 
breed of French writers. 


at Débord (whom the author 
clearly identifies with) than at 
the reader, or the modern radical 
milieu, that apes Debord’s style 
without his corresponding sensi- 
tivity, literacy, and rigor. 


It is not accidental that The - 
Society of the Spectacle ab- 
solutely avoids the pronoun 
“I.” It is a book that imitates 
the absence of life and that 
presents itself as coming out 
of nowhere or from another 
world. Is it surprising, then, 
that, more than any of his 
other books, this is the one 
that earned its author the 
reputation of being a cold 
and distant theoretician?... 
There is no place for lost 
children in The Society of the 
Spectacle. (77) 


In addition to the 
psychoanalysis of 
Debord, Kaufmann 
has included analy- 
sis of the period 
during and after 





when the Situationist Interna- 
tional was active. This includes 
new information about Debord’s 
relationships with Asger Jorn, 
Socialisme ou Barbarie, Henri 
Lefebvre, and Gerard Lebovici. 
This contextualization is a wel- 
come addition to the literature of 
the period and provides a useful 
non-political, yet engaged, per- 
spective. 

Because the content of Debord’s 
story sits squarely in the second 
wave anarchist imagination and 
contains a litany of interesting fig- 
ures who have influenced radical 
politics since, this book demands 
attention. It is only after the plea- 
sure of reading a well-written 
book on a rich period subsides 
that an obvious point becomes 
clear. This is not a political book. 
This is not a book for the pro- 
situationist set who are looking 
for insight on Debord’s successes 
and failures. It is a biography of 
a literary figure who happens to 
have been a revolutionary. 


That's a pretty okay weakness to have, isn't 


it? 


have a weakness. Me! 


though I should probably 


smel] 
associations! 


And 


keep it a secret from my 
enemies, I will say what 


TG oA Sis 


I can be mind 

controlled by smelly 
jes. I'm a danger 

to myself and everyone 


That's absurd, 


“T-Rex! 
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Yes... This is 
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swimming pools as a 
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How Oppcsttionar Are You 


Check all that apply or write in your own answers. 
Copy the questionnaire and mail it back to us at: 


C.A.L. Press - Questionnaire 
PO Box 3448 
Berkeley, CA 94703 


Keep a copy of your responses to find out how you mea- 
sure up. Rating scale and responses for this questionnaire 
will be published in the next issue. 


Or fill out the questionnaire on line at: 
http://www.anarchymag.org 


How often do you fight with cops? 
O every chanceI get O only if their backs are turned 
O once J ran from them O I write letters of protest 


How often do you engage in sabotage? 
O they build it; I destroy it O only after dark 
O I steal from work O I’m still strategizing 


How often do you steal? 
O every meal; eat the rich! 
O I make copies at work 


O finders keepers 
O once when I was a kid 


How many times have you been part of a split? 

O as often as I can affect them, change is good 

OI prefer to call them peer-mediated dissolutions 

O only because we agreed it was better for the movement 


The most important human contribution today is: 
O destroying ourselves O undermining the system 
O persuasive propaganda O loving our enemies 


What is your idea of fun on your free days? 


O smashing windows O stealing 

O reading radical theory O [have no free days 
The object of fighting is: 

O to have fun O to get what I want 


O to improve our lives O I’m a pacifist, I don’t fight 


How often do you rant angrily? 

O is there any other way to get through to people? 
O my friends are sick of hearing it 

OI blog daily O never, anger gives you cancer 


How do you behave when faced with bureaucracy? 
O I live outside the law O I act stupid to annoy them 
O I lie on my taxes O after 3 years I shred the papers 


How often do you analyze yourself? 

O fuck you O I engage in peer counseling as needed 
O my therapist says I have oppositional defiance disorder 
O only to increase my efficiency 





Scoring For Last Issue: 
“What Kind of Human Are You?” 


Bubbles are numbered from the left to the right and 
from the top to the bottom. For all questions give your- 
self 1 point for choosing the first bubble, 2 for bubble 
two, 3 for bubble three, or 4 points for bubble four. If 
you answered more than one bubble in a question, give 
yourself the average value of the two answers. 


Add all your points together for the survey. 


If you wrote in your own answers subtract | point for 
each extra answer; you are happily not confined by our 
definitions. Use the chart below to learn about your- 
self. 


John Henri 









What Kind of Human Are You? 


Congratulations! You are the last unalienated 
human animal. 


Points 





0-11 


12-22 | It’s a short road between semi-intact and 
completely detached. Good luck staying the 


course. 


23-33 | Don’t give up hope. With intensive peer 
counseling, re-wilding, and communal living 


you could feel again. 


Take us to your leaders, we have a present 
for them. 
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BALANCED 
ACCOUNT | 
OF THE 
WORLD: 


A Critical Look 
at the Scientific Worldview 
By Wolfi Landstreicher 


The origin of modern science in the 16® and 17" centuries 
corresponds with the origins of modern capitalism and the in- 
dustrial system. From the beginning, the worldview and meth- 
ods of science have fit in perfectly with the need of the capitalist 
social system to dominate nature and the vast majority of hu- 
man beings. Francis Bacon made it clear that science was not 


an attempt to understand nature as it is, but to dominate it in _ 


order to twist it to the ends of humanity—in this case meaning 
the current rulers of the social order. In this light, science must 
necessarily be subjected to social analysis by anyone claiming to 
call the present social reality into question. 

Science is not simply a matter of observing the world, ex- 
perimenting with its elements and drawing reasonable conclu- 
sions. Otherwise, we would have to recognize children, so-called 
primitives and a good many animals as excellent scientists. But 
the practical experiments carried out by all of us every day lack 
a few necessary factors, the first and most important of which 
is the concept of the universe as a single entity operating under 
universal, rational, knowable laws. Without this foundation, sci- 
ence cannot operate as such. 

Of course, the idea of universal natural laws had already come 
into existence in ancient Greece, arising at about the same time 
as written law for governing the city-states and money-based 
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commerce. But the ancient Greek perspective differed 
significantly from that of modern science. The universal 
natural laws of Greek philosophy were fundamentally re- 
lational, parallel to the political and economic institutions 
of ancient Greek society. Thus this conception tended to 
promote moderation—Aristotle’s “golden mean’—and an 
avoidance of hubris, traits that very clearly do not find 
their equivalent in the modern scientific perspective. 
Between the time of the ancient Greek philosophers 
and the origin of modern science, two significant histori- 
cal events affected the western view of the world. The first 
of these was the rise of the Christian religion as the cen- 
tral dominating factor in western thought. This worldview 
replaced the concept of a multiplicity of gods who were 
part of the world with that of a single god external to the 
universe who created it and controls it. It additionally de- 
clared that the world had been created for the use of god’s 
favored creature, the human being, who was to subdue and 
tule it. The second significant event was the invention 
of the first automatic machine to play a significant 
role in public social life: the clock. The full sig- 
nificance of the invention of the clock in the 
development of capitalism, particularly in its 
industrial form, is a tale in itself, but my 
concern here is more specific. By ma- 
terializing the concept of a non-liv- 
ing thing that could nonetheless 
move on its own for the popu- 
lace, the clock gave an un- 
derstandable basis for a 
new conception of the 
universe. Together 
with the idea of a 
creator exter- 
nal to the 
universe, 
it pro- 
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vided the basis for perceiving the unity of the universe 
as a Clockwork created by the great clockmaker. In other 
words, it was essentially mechanical. 

So religion and a technological development laid the basis 
for the development of a mechanistic view of the universe 
and with it of modern science. Recognizing the importance 
of religion in providing this ideological framework, it should 
come as no surprise that most early scientists were ecclesias- 
tics, and that the sufferings of Galileo and Copernicus were 
exceptions to the rule, useful in developing the mythology 
of science as a force of truth fighting against the obscuran- 
tism of superstition and dogma. In reality, the early scien- 
tists were generally working for one or another of the various 
state powers as integral parts of the power structure, follow- 
ing the same path as one of the best known among them, 
Francis Bacon, who had no problem with reporting people 
like Giordano Bruno, who expressed ‘heretical’ ideas, to the 
church authorities. 

But the scandals of science, like those of the church, 
the state or capital, are not the substance of the problem. 
‘The substance lies in the ideological foundations of sci- 
ence. Basically relational views of the universe—whether 
the legalistic one of the ancient Greek or the more fluid 
views of people who lived outside civilization—imply 
that an understanding of the universe would come from 
attempting to view it as holistically as possible in order to 
observe the relationships between things, the connections 
and interactions. Such a viewpoint works well for those 
who have no desire to dominate the universe, but rather 
only want to determine how to interact with their envi- 
ronment in order to fulfill their desires and create their 
life. But the capitalist need for industrial development re- 
quired a different worldview. 

If the universe is a machine and not an interrelationship 
between a myriad of beings, then one does not achieve 
an understanding of it through simple observation and 
direct experimentation, but through a specialized form of 
experimentation. One cannot come to an understanding 
of how a machine works simply by observing it as it func- 
tions in its environment. One needs to break it down into 
its parts—the gears, the wheels, the wires, the levers, 
etc.—in order to figure out what each part does. Thus, 
a foundational aspect of the method of modern 
science is the necessity of breaking everything 
down into its parts, with the aim of achiev- 
ing the most basic unit. It is in this light 
that one can understand why scientists 
think that it is possible to learn more 
about life by cutting a frog open in 
a laboratory than by sitting by 
a pond observing frogs and 

fish and mosquitoes and 
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lily pads actually 
living together. The 
knowledge science pur- 
sues is quantitative knowl- 
edge, mathematical knowl- 
edge, utilitarian knowledge—a 
type of knowledge that transforms 
the world into the machine it claims 
; the world is. This sort of knowledge can- 
not be drawn from free observation in the 
world. It requires the sphere of the laboratory 
; where parts can be experimented with outside of 
the context of the whole and within the framework of 
the ideological foundations of mathematics and a mecha- 
nistic worldview. Only parts that have been separated in 
this way can be reconstructed to meet the needs of those 
who rule. rather 
Of course, the first parts that must be separated from the  at- 
this mechanistic whole are the scientists themselves. The omization | 
factor that makes the experiments of animals, children, and rational- 
non-civilized people and untrained people within the ization of the 
modern world unscientific is our lack of so-called objec- natural world so that 
tivity; we are too involved, still in intimate relationship it could be broken down 
with that with which we experiment. The scientist,on the into its component parts 
other hand, has been trained to place himself outside of which could then be forced 
that on which she experiments, to use the cold rationality into new, regularized, measured 
of mathematics. But this objectivity is really no different relations useful to the development 
from the separation of a king, an emperor, or a dictator of technological systems that could ex- 
from the people they rule. The scientist cannot step out of tract more and more components for the 
the natural world in any literal sense which would allow _ reproduction of these systems. After all, this was 
him to view it from beyond its borders (for all practical what the rulers wanted, and they were the funders 
intents and purposes, this universe has no borders). Rath- (and thus financially the founders) of modern science. 
er like an emperor from the heights of his throne, from With the mathematization of all things, what is sin- 
her laboratory the scientist proclaims to the universe: You _ gular in each thing disappears, because what is singular is 
will submit to my commands. The scientific worldview beyond abstraction and therefore beyond mathematics. 
can really only be understood in these terms. The con- When that which is singular in beings and things disap- 
ceptions of the nature of the universe that have been put _ pears, the basis for passionate relations, relations of desire, 
forth by modern science have not been so much descrip- disappears as well. After all, how does one measure pas- 
tive as prescriptive, edicts proclaiming what the natural sion? How does one calculate desire? The domination of 
world must be forced to become: mechanical parts with instrumental reason has little room for any passion other 
regular, predictable motions which can be made to func- than that deformed sort of greed that seeks to accumulate 
tion as the ruling class that funds scientific research de- more and more of the standardized, commodified items 
sires. It should come as no surprise then that the language available on the market and the money that makes them 
of science is the same as the language of the economy all equal in the strictest mathematical sense. 
and of bureaucracy, a language devoid of passion and any —_—The various classification systems of science—which par- 
concrete connection to life, the language of mathemat- allel systems used by state bureaucracies—certainly played 
ics. What better language could one find for ruling the a significant role in excluding the singular from the realm 
universe—a language that is at the same time utterly ar- _ of science. But science uses another more insidious and ir- 
bitrary and utterly rational? reparable method for destroying the singular. It attempts 
So modern science developed with a specific purpose. to break every thing down into its smallest possible com- 
That purpose was not the pursuit of truth or even knowl- _ ponents—first those units that are shared by every entity 
edge except in the most utilitarian sense, but of a particular type, and then those that are shared by every 
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entity that exists—because mathematics can only be ap- 
plied to homogeneous units, units that can be equivalent. 
If early scientists had a tendency to experiment frequently 
with dead animals, including humans, it was because in 
death one dog or one monkey or one human is very much 
like any other. When pinned on a board in a laboratory 
with their bodies cut open, have not all frogs become 
equivalent? But this does not yet break things down ad- 
equately. Certainly such experimentation, whether with 
dead organisms or with non-organic matter allowed sci- 
ence to break the world down into components it could 
mold to fit into its well-measured, calculated, mechanistic 
perspective, a necessary step in the development of indus- 
trial technology. But mathematics and the correspond- 
ing mechanistic worldview were still quite clearly ideas 
that were being imposed on an unwilling and resistant 
world—particularly (or maybe just most noticeably) the 
human world, the world of the exploited who did not 
want their lives measured out in hours of work timed by 
the industrially accurate clocks of the boss, the exploited 
who didn’t want to spend every day in the same repetitive 
task that is also being carried out by hundreds—or maybe 
thousands—of others in the same building, or one that is 
identical to it in order to earn the general equivalent for 
buying survival. 

Physics has always been the science in the forefront of 
the effort to make mathematics the inherent basis of reality. 
If one is to believe the myth, when the apple hit Newton on 
the head, it supposedly led him to come up with equations 

to mathematically explain the attraction and repulsion of 
objects. For some reason, this is supposed to make us 
think of him as a genius rather than a petty-mind- 
ed, calculating businessman/scientist. (He was a 
stockholder in the famous East India Compa- 
ny which provided the financial basis for so 
many of Britain's imperialistic endeavors 
and head of the Bank of England for 
a time.) But Newton's law of grav- 
ity, Galileo’s law of inertia, the 
laws of thermodynamics, 
etc, come across as math- 
ematical constructs of 
the human mind 
that are imposed 
on the uni- 
verse, just 
as_ their 
tech- 

























nological results—the industrial system of capitalism— 
was an imposition of this rationalized worldview into 
the daily lives of the exploited classes. 

It should be clear from this that the scientific method 
was never the empirical method. The latter was based 
only on experience, observation and experiment with- 
in the world with no preconceptions, mathematical or 
otherwise. The scientific method, on the other hand 
starts from the necessity of imposing mathematical, in- 
strumental rationality on the universe. In order to carry 
out this task, as I have said, it had to separate specific 
components from their environment, remove them to 
the sterility of the laboratory and there experiment with 
them in order to figure out how to conform them to this 
instrumental, mathematical logic. A far cry from the 
sensual exploration of the world that would constitute a 
truly empirical investigation. 

Modern science has been able to continue develop- 
ing not because it opens the way to increasing knowl- 
edge, but because it has been successful at carrying out 
the task for which the state and the ruling class funded 
it. Modern science was never intended to provide real 
knowledge of the world—that would have required 
immersion in the world, not separation from it—but 
rather to impose a particular perspective on the universe 
that would turn it in to a machine useful to the ruling 
class. The industrial system is proof of the success of 
science at carrying out this task, but not of the truth of 
its worldview. It is in this light that we can examine the 
advances that constitute the New Physics—relativity 
physics, atomic physics and quantum physics—because 
it is this post-Newtonian physics that succeeds in im- 
posing the mathematical conception onto the universe 
to such a degree that the two come to be seen as one. 
In Newtonian physics, the universe is a material reality, 
a machine made up of parts the interactions of which 
can be explained (though, in fact, nothing is really ex- 
plained) mathematically. In the New Physics, the uni- 
verse is a mathematical construct—matter simply being 
part of the equation—made up of bits of information. 
In other words, the New Physics has a cybernetic view 
of the universe. 

Relativity physics mathematizes the universe on the 
macrocosmic level. According to its theories, the uni- 
verse is a space-time continuum. But what does this 
mean? The space-time continuum is, in fact, purely a 
mathematical construct, the multi-dimensional graph 
of a complex equation. Thus, it is completely beyond 
empirical observation—strangely like cyber-space. Or 
not so strangely, if one considers the former as a model 
for the latter. Once again, it matters little if this pic- 
ture of the universe is true. It works on a technological 
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and economic level, and 
that has always been the 
bottom line for science. 
The Ultimate Reality that is 
the space-time continuum—this 
reality beyond our senses that the ex- 
perts tell is more real than our daily ex- 
perience (and who still doubts them in this 
alienated world?)—is constructed of bits of in- 
formation called guanta. This is the microcosm of 
the total mathematization of the universe, the realm 
of quantum physics. Quantum physics is particularly in- 


teresting for the way in which it exposes the project of 


modern science. Quantum physics is supposed to be the 
science of sub-atomic particles. At first, there were just 
three: the proton, the electron and the neutron. These ex- 
plained atomic weight, electricity, etc, and allowed for the 
development of nuclear technology and modern electron- 
ics. But too many mathematical discrepancies appeared. 
Quantum physics has dealt with these discrepancies by 
using the most consistent scientific method possible; 
it has formulated new equations in order to calculate 
away the discrepancies and called these mathematical 
constructs newly discovered sub-atomic particles. Once 
again, there is nothing that we can observe through our 
senses—even with the aid of tools such as microscopes. 
We are dependent on the claims of experts. But experts 
in what? Clearly, they are experts in constructing stopgap 
equations that uphold the mathematical conception of the 
universe until the next discrepancy arises—functioning in 
a way that parallels capitalism itself. 

Relativity physics and quantum physics are often passed 
offas Pure Science (as if such a thing has ever existed), theo- 
retical exploration without any instru- 
mental considerations. Without even 
considering the role these branches 
of science have played in the develop- 
ment of nuclear weapons and power, 
cybernetics, electronics, and so on, this 
claim is also belied by the ideologi- 
cal interests of power that they serve. 
Together these scientific perspectives 
present a conception of reality that is completely outside 
of the sphere of empirical observation. Ultimate reality lies 
utterly beyond what we can sense and exists completely 
within the sphere of complex mathematical equations that 
only those with the time and education—that is the ex- 
perts—are capable of learning and manipulating. Thus New 
Physics—like the old, but more emphatically—promotes 
the necessity of faith in the experts, of acceptance of their 
word over one’s own perception. Furthermore, it promotes 
the idea that reality consists of bits of information that 


The scientific 
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the other hand starts from 
the necessity of imposing 
mathematical, instrumental 
rationality on the universe. 

























are con- 
nected 
mathemati- 
cally and can 
be manipulated 
at will by those who 
know the secrets, the 
sorcerers of our age, the 
scientist-technicians. 

Relativity and quantum phys- 
ics have succeeded in doing what 
every branch of science would like to 
do; they have completely separated their 
sphere of knowledge from the realm of the 
senses. If reality is only a complex mathemati- 
cal equation made up of bits of information, then 
thought experiments are certainly at least as reliable 
as experiments on material objects. It should be evi- 
dent by now that this has been an ideal 
of modern science from the beginning. 
The separation of the scientist from the 
sphere of daily life, the sterile labora- 
tory as the realm of experimentation, 
the blatant scorn of the early scientists 
for daily experience and what is learned 
through the senses alone are clear indi- 
cations of the attitude and direction of 
science. For Bacon, for Newton, for modern science as a 
whole, the senses—like the natural world of which they 
are a part—are obstacles to be overcome in the pursuit of 
dominance over the universe. Interacting with the world 
on a sensual level is much too likely to evoke passion, and 
the reason of science is a cold, calculating reason, not the 
passionate reason of desire. So the world of non-material 
experimentation opened by New Physics fits in well with 
the trajectory of science. 

While some have tried to portray the concepts of rela- 


method, on 
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tivity and quantum physics as a break with the mechanis- 
tic worldview held by science up to that time, in fact, this 
so-called new view of the world as pure mathematical con- 
struct made up of bits of information was precisely the aim 
of science. It developed its material manifestation in cy- 
bernetic technology. The industrial mechanistic worldview 
gave way to the far more totalizing cybernetic mechanistic 
worldview, because the latter serves the purposes of science 
and its masters better than the former. The development 
of cybernetic technology and particularly of virtual reality 

opened the door to the 
Science has never been __ possibility of non-mate- 
simply an attempt to rial experimentation for 


describe what exists. those branches of sci- 
ence for which this had 


previously been impos- 
sible, particularly the life sciences and the social sciences. 
‘This world doesn’t just provide a means of storing, organiz- 
ing, categorizing and manipulating figures and informa- 
tion gathered during experimentation and research in the 
physical world; it also provides a virtual world in which one 
can experiment on virtual organic beings and systems, on 
virtual societies and cultures. And if the universe is nothing 
more than interchangeable bits of information in math- 
ematical relationship to each other, then such experiments 
are on the same level as those carried out in the physical 
world. In fact, they are more reliable, since the obstacles of 
the senses and of the possible development of sympathetic 
emotion toward those upon which the scientist is exper- 
imenting do not come into play. No need to worry 
about the fact that anything mathematically cal- 
culable, and thus programmable, can happen 
in the virtual realm; this merely shows the 
infinite technological possibilities to 
be found in the manipulation of 
bits of information. 
It is worth noting that 
the discovery of DNA 
occurred just a few 
years before the 
beginning 
of what 





























some have called the information age. Of course, cy- 
bernetic and information technologies had existed for 
some time already, but it was in the early 1970s that 
these technologies began to penetrate into the general 
social sphere to a great enough extent to be able to 
affect how people viewed the world. Since we have al- 
ready been torn from any sort of deep, direct relation- 
ship with the natural world due to the exigencies of the 
industrial system, most of our knowledge of the world 
comes to us indirectly. It is not really knowledge at all, 
but dits of information accepted by faith. It is, there- 
fore, not so difficult to convince people that knowledge 
really is nothing more than an accumulation of these 
bits and that reality is simply the complex mathemati- 
cal equation that encompasses them. It is a very short 
distance from this to the genetic perspective that life is 
simply the relationship between bits of coded informa- 
tion. DNA provides the precise interchangeable bits 
that are the necessary basis for this and, thus, provides 
the basis for the digitalization of life. 

As we have seen, science has never been simply 
an attempt to describe what exists. Rather it seeks to 
dominate reality and make it conform to the ends of 
those who hold power. Thus, the digitalization of life 
and of the universe has the express purpose of break- 
ing everything down into interchangeable bits that can 
be manipulated and adjusted by those trained in these 
complex techniques in order to meet the specific needs 
of the ruling order. There is no place in this perspective 
for a conception of individuality made up of one’s body, 
one’s mind, one’s passions, one’s desires and one’s rela- 
tions in an inimitable dance through the world. Instead, 
we are nothing more than a series of adjustable bio-bits. 
This conception is not without its social basis. Capitalist 
development, particularly in the last half of the 20 cen- 
tury, turned citizens (already part of the apparatus of the 
nation-state) into producer-consumers, interchangeable 
with all others in terms of the needs of the social ma- 
chine. With the integrity of the individual already shat- 
tered, it is not such a great step to transform each living 
thing into a mere storage bank for useful genetic parts, a 
resource for the development of biotechnology. 

Nanotechnology applies the same digitalization 
to inorganic matter. Chemistry and atomic physics 
provided the conception of matter as constructed of 
molecules which are constructed of atoms which are 
constructed of subatomic particles. The goal of 
nanotechnology is the construction of mi- 
croscopic machines on a molecular level 
that will ideally be programmed to 
reproduce themselves through the 
manipulation of molecular and 
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atomic structures. If one accepts 
the impoverished conception of 
life promoted by genetic science and. 
biotechnology, these machines would ar- 
guably be alive. If one examines some of the 
purposes their developers hope they will serve, it 
seems that they could, like spliced genes, function in 
the environment in ways very much like viruses. On the 
other hand, some of the descriptions of the auto-repro- 
ductive function that is to be programmed into them give 
the frightening idea of air-borne active cancer cells. 

Both biotechnology and nanotechnology can evoke 
horrific visions: large and small scale monsters, strange 
diseases, totalitarian gene manipulation, microscopic air- 
borne spying devices, intelligent machines with no more 
need of their human dependents. But these potential 
horrors do not strike at the heart of the problem. These 
technologies are reflective of a view of the world drained 
of wonder, joy, desire, passion and individuality, a view of 
the world transformed into a calculating machine, the 
worldview of capitalism. 

The earliest modern scientists were mostly devout chris- 
tians. Their mechanical universe was a machine manufac- 
tured by god with a purpose beyond itself, determined by 
god. This conception of a higher purpose disappeared from 
scientific thought long ago. The cybernetic universe serves 
no other purpose than that of maintaining itself in order to 
maintain the flow of bits of information. On the social level 
where it affects our lives, this means that every individual is 
simply a tool for maintaining the present social order and 
can be adjusted as necessary to maintain the flow of infor- 
mation that allows this order to reproduce itself, informa- 
tion more precisely called commodity exchange. 

And here the real function of science is revealed. Science 
is the attempt to create a system that can present a balanced 
account of all the resources in the universe, making them 
available to capital. This is why it must break the universe 
down into its smallest bits, bits that have a sufficient degree 
of identity and interchangeability to act as a general equiv- 
alent. This is why it must force the universe to conform to 
a mathematical construct. This is why ultimately a cyber- 
netic model is best for the functioning of science. The real 
end of modern science from the start has been to render 
the universe into a great calculating machine that will ren- 
der account of its own resources. So the function of science 
has always been to serve the economy and its development 
has been the search for the most efficient means of doing 
so. But the scientific accountants with their calculations, 
graphs, charts, and ledgers are perpetually confronted 
with a recalcitrant reality comprised of entities that don't 
conform to numbers or measurements, of individuals 
who resist interchangeabilty, of phenomena that cannot 



















other words, of 
things that inces- 
santly unbalance the 
accounts. Scientists may 
attempt to retreat to the labo- 
ratory, to the thought experiment, 
to virtual reality, but beyond the door, 
beyond their minds, beyond the realm of 
cyberspace, the unaccountable still waits. So 
science, like the capitalist social order it serves, 
becomes a system of stopgap measures, of perpetual 
adjustment in the face of a chaos that threatens to destroy 
the economy. The world envisioned by science—the one 
it proclaims to be real as it tries to create it through the 
most excruciating technological bondage and torture—is 
an economized world, and such a world is one drained of 
wonder, joy and passion, of all that will not be measured, 
of all that will not give an account of itself. 

Thus, the struggle against capitalism is the struggle 
against modern science, the struggle against a system 
that strives to know the world merely as measurable re- 
sources with a price, as interchangeable bits of economic 
value. For those of us who seek to know the world pas- 
sionately, who want to encounter it joyfully with a sense 
of wonder, different ways of knowledge are essential, 
ways that aim not at domination, but at pleasure and ad- 
venture. That it is possible to study and explore the uni- 
verse in ways other than that of modern science has been 
shown by the reasonings of certain natural philosophers 
in ancient Greece, the knowledge of the sea of Polyne- 
sian navigators, the song-lines of Australian aborigines 
and the best explorations of certain alchemists and her- 
etics like Giordano Bruno. But I am not interested in 
models but in the opening of possibilities, the opening 
to relations with the world around us that are without 
measure—and the past is never an opening; at best, it is 
evidence that what exists is not inevitable. A conscious 
rebellion of those who will not be measured could open 
a world of possibilities. It’s a risk worth taking. 
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1. Two Images of Humans 

Western social science and eco-philosophy are perenni- 
ally torn between two contradictory images of the human 
species. One, associated with Thomas Hobbes (1651), sees 
human social life as a “war against all,” and human nature 
as essentially possessive, individualistic, egotistic and ag- 
gressive, it is a basic tenet of the “possessive individualism” 
of liberal political theory (MacPherson 1962). The other, as- 
sociated with Rousseau, depicts human nature in terms of 
the “noble savage”—of the human species as good, rational, 
and angelic, requiring only a good and rational society in or- 
der to develop their essential nature (Lukes 1967: 144-45). 
Both these ideas are still current and have their contempo- 
rary exemplars. In the writing of many ecofeminists and 
Afrocentric scholars, a past Golden Age is portrayed—in 
which peaceful social relations, gender — 
equality, and a harmony with nature 
were the rule—before the rise respec- 
tively of bronze age culture and colo- 
nialism (Eisler 1987, Diop 1989). Both 
these images share a similar theoretical 
paradigm which sees human relations 
as solely “determined by some natural state of human be- 
ings” (Robarchek 1989: 31). The contributors of the volume 
Societies at Peace (Howell and Willis 1989) all eschew, along 
with Robarchek, this biological determinism, and empha- 
sise an approach that dispenses with “universalistic defini- 
tions,” suggesting that human behaviour is never culturally 
neutral, but always embedded in a shared set of meanings. 
Yet they argue strongly that “sociability” is an inherent ca- 
pacity of the human species, and all the essays tend towards 
the tradition of Rousseau. But countering biological and 
deterministic approaches to culture should not lead us to 
endorse an equally one-sided cultural (or linguistic) deter- 
minism that completely oblates biology. 


2. What is Politics? 
Anthropologists’ past contribution to political 
science focuses specifically on two important fields. One 
is in outlining the politics of societies without centralised 
governments; studies by Malinowski on the Trobriand 
Islands and Evans-Pritchard on the Nuer have become 
classics. The other is in the analysis of micro-politics, par- 


Anarchism does not imply 
license; rather it repudiates 
coercive power. 


ticularly of political leadership, village politics, and the re- 
lationship between politics and symbolism (Bailey 1969, A 
Cohen 1974). 

Order and power are intrinsic to social life. A human soci- 
ety has, by definition, both order and structure, and operates 
with regularised and relatively fixed modes of behaviour. 
Humans without society are not human, for society is basic 
to the human condition, as Marx long ago insisted (see also 
Carrithers 1992). So is power. 

Power is a relationship, and implies the ability to get others 
to do what you want them to do. Power may mean influ- 
ence—convincing others by monetary rewards, by logical 
argument, or by the prestige of one’s status. Or it may mean 
coercion—the implied or overt threat of injury. But power 
is intrinsic to any social group. The question for anarchists, 
therefore, is not whether there should be 
order or structure, but rather, what kind 
of social order there should be, and what 
its sources ought to be. Equally, anarchists 
are not utopians who wish to abolish pow- 
er, for they recognise that power is intrin- 
sic to the human condition. As Bakunin 
expressed it: 


All men possess a natural instinct for power 
which has its origin in the basic law of life enjoin- 
ing every individual to wage a ceaseless struggle in 
order to insure his existence or to assert his rights. 
(Maximoff 1953: 248) 


What anarchists strive for is not the abolition of power 
but its diffusion, its balance, so that ideally it is equally dis- 
tributed (Barclay 1982: 16-18). The notion that anarchists 
endorse unlimited freedom, as Andrew Heywood suggests 
(1994: 198) is a serious misunderstanding of anarchism. 
Anarchism does not imply license; rather it repudiates co- 
ercive power. 

Authority, as Weber long ago explored (1947), is power 
that is considered legitimate by members of a community. 
But, as Barclay stresses, such legitimacy may be more in terms 
of “tacit acquiescence” rather than in the unconditional ac- 
ceptance of power, and, citing Morton Fried, he notes that 
legitimacy is the means by which ideology is harnessed to 
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support power structures. 

‘The function of legitimacy is “to explain and justify the 
existence of concentrated social power wielded by a portion 
of the community and to offer similar support to specific 
social orders, that is, specific ways of apportioning and di- 
recting the flow of social power” (Fried 1967: 26). All hu- 
man societies, therefore, have political systems, but not all 
have government, for the latter is but one form of political 
organisation. 

In the preface to the classic survey African Political Systems 
(1940), A.R. Radcliffe Brown defines political organisation 
as “maintenance or establishment of social order, within a 
territorial framework, by the organised exercise of coercive 
authority through the use, or the possibility of use, of physi- 
cal force” (xiv). He went on to suggest that the political or- 
ganisation of a society “is that aspect of the total organisa- 
tion which is concerned with the control and regulation of 
the use of force” (xxiii). 

Such a definition, which is clearly derived from Weber in 
its dual stress on territory and coercive force, essentially re- 
fers to government, and is thus too limiting as a definition of 
politics. Weber had defined power [macht] as the “probability 
that one actor within a social relation will be in a position to 
carry out his own will despite resistance,” 
and defined a group as political “if and in 
so far as the enforcement of its order is 
carried out continuously within a given 
territorial area by the application and 
threat of physical force” (1947: 152-54). 

Fortes and Evans-Pritchard, in their 
introduction to African Political Systems, 
found such definitions of politics too 
restrictive, and noted that ethnogra- 
phers who, like themselves, studied such societies as the 
Nuer and Tallensi—societies which lacked centralised au- 
thority—were forced to consider “what, in the absence of 
explicit forms of government, could be held to constitute 
the political structure of the people” (1940: 6). In the study 
a simple division is made between two main categories of 
political system, those societies having centralised systems 
of authority—that is, having a government or state (societ- 
ies such as the Bemba or Zulu), and those societies which 
lack centralised authority, such as hunter-gatherers and the 
aforementioned Tallensi and Nuer. 

Although acknowledging that there is an intrinsic con- 
nection between people’s culture and their social organi- 
sation, Fortes and Evans-Pritchard emphasise that these 
two components of social life must neither be confused 
nor conflated. They note that culture and type of political 
system vary independently of one another, and that there 
is no simple relation between modes of subsistence and a 
societies’ political structure. But they acknowledge that, in a 
general sense, modes of livelihood determine the dominant 


Clastres suggests that the essence 
of anarchic societies is that effec- 
tive means are institutionalised 
to prevent power being separated 
from social life. 


values of a people and strongly influence their social or- 
ganizations, including their political systems. They suggest 
that wide divergencies in culture and economic pursuit may 
be incompatible with what they describe as a “segmentary 
political system,” characteristic of the Nuer, Tallensi and 
the Logoli. In the latter system there is no administrative 
organisation or government, and the local community, not 
the state, is the key territorial unit. Membership in the lo- 
cal community they suggest, is acquired as a rule through 
genealogical ties, whether real or fictitious, and they write: 


‘The lineage principle takes the place of political 
allegiance, and the interrelations of territorial seg- 
ments are directly co-ordinated with the interrela- 
tion’s lineage segments. (11) 


‘The simple equation of politics with hierarchy and coercive 
power was also challenged by Pierre Clastres in his classic 
study Society against the State (1977). Like Barclay, Clastres 
belongs to a long anarchist tradition that goes back to the 
end of the Eighteenth century. The study is focused on the 
“leader as servant and the human uses of power among the 
Indians of the Americas.” The book is appropriately enti- 
tled Society against the State, for, like 
Tom Paine and the early anarchists, 
Clastres makes a clear and unambig- 
uous distinction between society and 
the state, and suggests that the es- 
sence of anarchic societies, whether 
hunter-gatherers or early Neolithic 
peoples, is that effective means are 
institutionalised to prevent power 
being separated from social life. 

‘The classical definition of political power in the Western 
intellectual tradition, evident in the writings of Nietzsche 
and Weber, as well as those by anthropologists, put a fun- 
damental emphasis on control and domination. Power is 
always manifested within “a relationship that ultimately 
comes down to coercion...the truth and reality of power 
consists of violence” (1977: 4). The Western model of po- 
litical power, which stems from the beginning of Western 
civilisation, tends to see power in terms of “hierarchized 
and authoritarian relations of command and obedience” (9). 
Such a viewpoint, Clastres argues, is ethnocentric, and im- 
mediately leads to puzzlement by ethnologists when they 
confront societies without a state, or without any centralised 
agencies. Such societies are conceptualized as missing some- 
thing, as incomplete, as lacking...a state. In social contexts 
where there is neither coercion nor violence, is it then pos- 
sible to speak of political power? Scholars have thus been 
led to describe power in the Trobriand Islanders or such 
societies as the Nilotic people of the Sudan as being “em- 
bryonic” or “nascent” or as “undeveloped.” History is then 
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seen as a one-way street, with Western culture as the image 
of what “societies without power will eventually become.” 
But Clastres contends that there are no human societies 
without power. What we have is not a division between 
societies with power and societies without power (stateless 
societies)—for “political power is universal, immanent to 
social reality” (14)—but rather a situation in which power 
manifests itself in two modes—coercive and non-coercive. 
Political power is thus inherent in social life; coercive power 
is only a particular type of power. 

Clastres notes how the first European explorers to South 
America were bemused and bewildered in describing the 
political life of the Tupinamba Indians—“people without 
god, law or king”—but felt at home in the hierarchic states 
of the Aztecs and Incas, with their coercive and: hierarchic 
political systems. For Clastres, then, political power as co- 
ercion or violence is the stamp of Aistorical societies, and 
it is the political domain itself which constitutes the first 
motor of social change. 

In examining the philosophy of the Indian chieftainship, 
Clastres argues that the chiefs lacked any real authority, and 
that most Indian communities of South America, apart from 
the Incas, were distinguished by “their sense of democracy 
and force for equality” (20). Reviewing the ethnographic 
literature, Clastres suggests that four traits distinguished 
the chief among the forest tribes of South America. Firstly, 
the chief was a peace-maker, responsible for maintaining 
peace and harmony within the group, though lacking coer- 
cive power. His function was that of pacification, and only 
in exceptional circumstances, when the community faced 
external threat, was the model of coercive power adopted. 
Secondly, the chief must be 
generous with his posses- 
sions; as Clastres quotes from 
Francis Huxley’s study of 
the Urubu, you can always 
recognise a chief by the fact 
that he has the fewest pos- 
sessions and wears the shab- _ 
biest ornaments (22). Thirdly, 
a talent for oratory, Clastres 
suggests, is both a condition 
and an instrument of political 
power, such oratory being fo- 
cused upon the fundamental 
need of honesty, peace, and 
harmony within a commu- 
nity. Fourthly, in most South 
American societies, polygamous marriage is closely associ- 
ated with chiefly power, and it is usually the chief’s preroga- 
tive, although successful hunters may also have polygamous 
marriages. As polygamy is found among both the nomadic 
Guayaki and Siriono, hunter-gatherers in which the band 





rarely numbers more than 30 persons, and among sedentary 
farmers like the Guarani and Tupinamba, whose villages of- 
ten contain several hundred people, polygamy is not an insti- 
tution that is linked to demography, but is rather linked to the 
political institution of power. 

All these traits are fundamental expressions of what con- 
stitutes the basic fabric of archaic society, namely that of ex- 
change. Coercive power, Clastres suggests, is a negation of 
this reciprocity. Accepting Murdock’s contention that the 
atavism and aggressiveness of tribal communities has been 
grossly exaggerated, Clastres highlights the importance of 
marriage alliances, especially cross-cousin marriages, in es- 
tablishing multi-community structures. He refers to these as 
“polydemic structures” (53). He also emphasises that among 
the Guayaki (Ache) foragers there is a fundamental oppo- 
sition between men and women, whose economic activities 
form two separate but complementary domains, the men 
hunting and the women gathering. Two ‘styles of existence 
are thus seen to emerge, focused on the cultural opposition 
between the bow (for hunting) and the basket (for carrying), 
which evokes specific reciprocal prohibitions. Importantly, 
for the Guayaki hunter, there is a basic taboo that categori- 
cally forbids him from partaking of the meat from his own 
kill. This taboo, Clastres suggests, is the founding act of an 
exchange of food which constitutes the basis of Guayaki so- 
ciety. 

Clastres emphasises the fact that a subsistence economy 
did not imply an endless struggle against starvation but rath- 
er an abundance and variety of things to eat, and that, as 
with the Kalahari hunter-gatherers, only three or four hours 
were spent each day in basic subsistence tasks—as work. 
These communities were essen- 
tially egalitarian, and people 
had a high degree of control 
over their own lives and their 
work activities. He argues that 
the decisive break between ar- 
chaic and historical societies 
was not the neolithic revolution, 
and the advent of agriculture, 
but rather stems from a “politi- 
cal revolution,” the emergence 
of the state. The intensification 
of agriculture implies the im- 
position, on a community, of 
external violence. But such a 
state apparatus is not derived, 
Clastres argues, from the insti- 
tution of chieftainship, for in archaic societies the chief “has 
no authority at his disposal, no power of coercion, no means 
of giving an order” (174). Chieftainship thus does not involve 
the functions of authority. Where then does political power 
come from? Clastres tentatively suggests that the origins of 
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the state may derive from religious prophets, and concludes 
by noting that while the history of historical society may be 
the history of class struggle, for people without history it is 
“the history of their struggle against the state” (186). 

The key point of Clastres’ analysis, later confirmed by 
John Gledhill (1994: 13-15), is that it provides a critique 
of western political theory which tends to identify political 
power with violence and coercion, as well as highlighting an 
important lesson to be derived from anthropology, namely 
that it is possible for societies to be organised without any 
division between rulers and the ruled, between oppressors 
and the oppressed. It also suggests that we look at history 
not in terms of typologies, but rather as an historical pro- 
cess where, within specific regions, societies with states 
have co-existed with stateless populations .which have en- 
deavoured to maintain their own autonomy and to resist 
the centralising intrusions and exploitation inherent in the 
state; (Gledhill 1994: 15). It is also worth noting that anar- 
chists have always made a distinction, long before Deleuze, 
between organisation and order imposed from above. 


3. Societies without Government 

An important tradition within anthropology has been to 
interpret the political systems of non-capitalist societies in 
terms of typologies that are essentially taxonomic and de- 
scriptive. Following the earlier neo-evolutionary approach 
to politics, associated with Service (1962) and Fried (1967), 
Lewellen (1992) has suggested four types of political sys- 
tems, based on their mode of political integration. 

The dand-type of political organisation is characteristic of 
hunter-gathering societies like the !Kung of the Kalahari, 
the Inuit of Northern Canada, and the Mbuti of Zaire, as 
well as of all prehistoric foragers. 

Tribes Although Lewellen notes the problematic nature of 
the concept of “tribe,” he advocates the use of the term on 
both logical and empirical grounds. In evolutionary terms 
there must be some political term that is midway between 
the band level of political organisation associated with hunt- 
er-gatherers, and centralised political systems. Cross cultural 
systems also reveal certain features which tribal societies have 
in common, although they also show wide variations with re- 
spect to the existence of age-sets, pan-tribal sodalities, and 
ritual associations. Lewellen outlines the political in three 
tribal contexts, that of the Kpelle, the Yanomamo, and the 
Nuer, and also considers the Iroquois as examples of this type 
of political system. 

Chiefdoms transcend the tribal level in having some 
form of centralised system and a higher population den- 
sity made possible by more efficient productivity. There 
may be a ranked political system, but no real class differen- 
tiation. Lewellen describes the Kwakiutl and pre-colonial 
Hawaiians as being typical chiefdoms. 

Finally, there is the s¢aze-level of political integration, which 


implies specialised institutions and centralised authority in 
order to maintain, through coercive force, differential access 
to resources. The key feature of the state is its permanence. 
Lewellen gives a descriptive outline of the pre-colonial Inca 
and Zulu states. 


4. Three Contexts of Politics 

In an important review of the literature, Marvin Harris 
(1993) emphasises the salience of bio-sexual differences in 
the understanding of gender hierarchy in human societies. 
The basic differences between men and women, in terms of 
stature, musculature, and reproductive physiology, provides, 
he suggests, a “starting point” in attempting to understand 
gender. Cultural determinism therefore does not counsel us 
to ignore biology, and nor does the emphasis on biological 
difference imply a simple biological determinism such that 
“anatomy is destiny.” 

Such biological differences, Harris suggests, are clearly 
related to one of the most ubiquitous features of early hu- 
man societies—both contemporary hunter-gatherers and 
prehistoric foragers—namely the division of labour by sex. 
With few exceptions, such as that of the Agta of Luzan— 
where women hunt wild pigs and deer with knives and bows 
and arrows (cf. Dahlberg 1981)—among hunter-gatherer 
societies men are the primary hunters of large game. They 
thus become specialists in the making of hunting weapons, 
such as bows and arrows, spears, harpoons, boomerangs and 
clubs—weapons that could also be used to injure or kill other 
humans. But the association of men with hunting, and with 
the control of weapons, did not necessarily entail gender hier- 
archy. There is plenty of evidence to suggest that among many 
foragers (and some subsistence cultivators) the sexual divi- 
sion of labour is complementary, and gender relations are es- 
sentially egalitarian, as Clastres implied. Also, in early human 
communities, scavenging and group hunting by all members 
of the community was probably widespread (Ehrenreich 
1997). Harris cites the studies of Leacock (1983) among the 
Montagnais-Naskapi foragers of Labrador, Colin Turnbull's 
(1982) studies of the Mbuti of Zaire, and Shostak’s (1981) 
biography of Nisa, a !Kung woman, to indicate that women 
in foraging societies have a high degree of autonomy, and that 
egalitarian relations between the sexes is the norm. But Harris 
deems that gender roles in foraging societies aren't completely 
complementary and egalitarian, for in their role as healers, 
and in the realm of public decision making, men often tend 
to have a significant edge over women in almost all forag- 
ing contexts (1993: 59). Although organised violence is not 
found among the !Kung of the Kalahari, Harris argues that 
they are by no means the “peaceful paragons” as depicted by 
Elizabeth Marshall Thomas in her book The Harmless People 
(1958). Violent arguments frequently occur, and homicide is 
not unknown. Significantly, Richard Lee found that in 34 
cases of inter-personal conflict over a five year period—half 
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of which involved domestic dispute between spouses—it was 
the man who initiated the attack in the majority of cases, 
and of the 25 cases of homicide, though the victims were 
mainly men, all the killers were also men (Lee 1979: 453). 
Citing one comparative study (Hayden et al 1986), Harris 
suggests that where conditions entail the development of 
feuding among hunter-gatherers, then this correlates with an 
increased emphasis on male dominance—for then a warrior 
ethic and male aggressiveness is given cultural prominence. 

Warfare is organised conflict involving teams of armed 
combatants; among the !Kung however, such warfare did 
not exist, and there was a virtual absence even of raiding. 
This is consonant with a situation where gender equality 
is the norm. Yet, as Harris sug- 
gests, many band societies engage 
in inter-group warfare to vary- 
ing degrees, and thus possess: 
well-developed forms of gen- 
der hierarchy. He also cites the 
ethnographic accounts of the 
Australian aborigines, although 
also noting that in these societies 
women had a considerable degree 
of independence. 

Besides an ethos of sharing, 
complementary gender rites, and 
a general ‘level of gender equal- 
ity among foraging societies (see 
Woodburn 1982, Kent 1993), 
there is also an important emphasis on consensus. This is 
clearly brought out in George Silberbauer’s essay on the 
G/wi (1982). 

The G/wi of the Central Kalahari, Botswana, were studied 
by Silberbauer between 1958-66, when they were still primar- 
ily autonomous hunters and gatherers. Since then, the region 
has been increasingly penetrated by Tswana and Kgalagadi 
pastoralists. 

‘The social and political community of the G/wi is the 
band, which is conceptualised in terms of a group of people 
living in a specific territory and controlling the use of its 
resources. Membership of the band is primarily through 
kinship and marriage, but membership is open and not 
exclusive, so non-G/wi can become members. Within the 
band there is movement and flux, and a continuing pattern 
of separation and integration between the various house- 
holders that constitute it. This enables the local group to 
successfully exploit environmental resources. To do this, 
Silberbauer suggests, political processes must be “integra- 
tive without weakening inter-household dependence which 
would cripple the autonomy” of the household—for peo- 
ple’s survival depends on this autonomy. Kinship, which has 
universalistic properties, is important in ordering relation- 
ships within the band. 
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Decisions affecting the band as a whole are arrived at 
through discussions, involving all adult members. Such dis- 
cussions tend to be informal, and seldom take the form of 
set-piece public debates. Disputes and arguments are ad- 
dressed in public, but these are done indirectly, as direct con- 
frontation between opposing individuals is seen as a breacli 
of etiquette. During the summer and autumn, joint camps 
are formed, but these are unstable groupings, and their com- 
position is always based on a preference for one another's 
company. These groupings—or “cliques” as Silberbauer calls 
them—form an ephemeral segmentation of the band. 

Leadership of the band is evident at all phases of deci- 
sion making, which is initiated by someone identifying or 
communicating a problem that 
needs a resolution. 

Leadership is apparent to the 
degree that someone’s sugges- 
tion or opinion attracts public 
support, and it shifts according 
to context or relevant expertise. 
Public decisions cover a wide 
field, ranging from domestic 
disputes to the location of the 
next camping site. Decisions 
are essentially arrived at by 
consensus, but this by no 
means entails a unanimity of 
opinion or decision. It rather 
implies a situation where there 
is no significant opposition to a proposal. All members of 
the band have the opportunity to. participate in the deci- 
sion. As consensus implies an element of consent, it negates 
the notion of coercion—and the general openness of 
the band as a social unit prevents coercive factions from 
emerging. 

Silberbauer thus concludes that the style of band politics 
is facilitative rather than coercive, and leadership is authori- 
tative rather than authoritarian, an individual striving for 
the co-operation of others in the activities they may wish to 
undertake. He distinguishes such consensus politics from 
a democracy—which involves equal access to positions of 
legitimate authority, and is essentially an organisational 
framework for the making and execution of decisions. 
Silberbauer suggests that the common definition of politi- 
cal action in terms of coercive power or physical force, sug- 
gested by Weber (1947: 154) and Radcliffe-Brown (1940: 
xxiii), noted above, is too narrow and selective, and is inap- 
propriate in the context of consensus politics. It leads, he 
suggests, “to the paradox that, as there is no locus of power, 
such a polity has no authority. This is, of course, nonsense 
for it is the very fact of consensus which lends authority to 
the decision” (1982: 33). 

A second context discussed by Harris is that of village 
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organised societies, where subsistence is derived in part 
from rudimentary forms of agriculture, and where armed 
raiding is almost endemic. The two classic contexts are the 
Yanomami of Venezuela—the subject of important studies 
by Chagnon (1968) and Lizot (1985), and the village com- 
munities of the New Guinea highlands. The Yanomami, 
described as the “Fierce People” by Chagnon, train boys 
from an early age to become warriors, to be courageous, 
cruel and vengeful. Young boys learn their aggression and 
cruelty by practising on animals. Armed raids are under- 
taken at dawn on rival villages, and women taken as cap- 
tives. Successful men are polygamous, and there is a per- 
vasive pattern of ill-treatment towards women, who are 
beaten and harassed. About a third of the deaths in some 
Yanomami villages result from armed combat, and the 
overall homicide rate is high—five times greater that of 
the !Kung (Knauft 1987: 464). 
The abuse and mistreatment of wom- 


en is equally evident among many New But this emphasis on sharing, 
Guinea communities, who, according to dependency and non-violence 


Harris, are the “world’s most ardent male 


chauvinists” (1993: 65). The central in- co-exists with an equally 


hunting is intrinsically linked with male sexuality, providing 
the hunter with a public stage for a stylised display of viril- 
ity. Masculinity is thus defined in terms of self-assertiveness, 
violence, and a belligerent temper—such belligerence being 
instilled in boys from an early age. Gender antagonism or 
“sexual bellicosity” is thus intrinsic to the Shavante defini- 
tion of manhood, as is ritual violence against women. Men 
have political supremacy, and violence occurs both within 
the community, and in hostilities with outsiders. According 
to Maybury-Lewis, much of Shavante life is a function of 
politics, and such politics is based on competition between 
groups of males (1971: 104). 

Overing notes that this description of the Shavante is 
in accordance with Collier and Rosaldo’s (1981) depiction 
of the culture of a “bride service society,” where hunting, 
killing, and male sexuality are ideologically linked—a de- 
piction, she feels, which is based on a rather selective ex- 
amination of the ethnographic 
material. The Piaroa style of man- 
hood, Overing suggests, stands 
in extreme contrast to that of 
the Shavante. Living in Southern 


stitution of these societies, the Nama, a important emphasis on individual Venezuela, the Piaroa, like the 


male initiation cult; essentially trains men 

to be fierce warriors, and to subordinate @Utonomy. 
women. Among the Sambia, as described 

by Gilbert Herdt (1987), there is a rigid segregation of the 
sexes, the men being engaged in fighting and hunting, the 
women tending to the pigs, and doing what Herdt de- 
scribes as the routine cultivating of the gardens. Men avoid 
all contact with children, and fear intimacy with women, 
their main activities being focused around the secret male 
clubhouse. Through complex initiations boys become mem- 
bers of what Herdt calls a “clan-based warriorhood,” cen- 
tred on a local hamlet. Through ritual fellatio, semen is 
passed from men to boys, and the loss of semen through 
heterosexual activities is feared—as contact with women 
is believed to be polluting. Sexual antagonism is therefore 
characteristic of Sambia relationships, and constitutes for 
them a psychological reality. The co-ordinating institution 
of this patrilineal society is the men’s secret society; it is a 
dominating force in Sambia social life, and an instrument of 
political and ideological control of men over women. 

But not all village-based communities that practise hor- 
ticulture—with hunting as an important subsidiary activ- 
ity—are characterised by male dominance and an ethic of 
violence. 

Joanna Overing (1989) brings these two contrasting per- 
spectives together in “Styles of Manhood,” her account of 
the Shavante and Piaroa,. The Shavante of Central Brazil, 
also studied by Maybury-Lewis (1971), have a gathering 


economy, supplemented by both hunting and horticulture. - 


But hunting is more than simply an economic activity, for 


Shavante, combine gathering 

with hunting and garden culti- 

vation—as well as fishing. They 
are—relatively speaking, highly egalitarian: each territory 
has a politico-religious leader (Ruwang), but his authority 
is limited. Neither the community, as a collective, nor any 
individual, owns land: all products of the forest are shared 
equally among members of the household. Piaroa social 
life, according to Overing, is very unformalised, and a great 
emphasis is put on personal autonomy. They see great virtue 
in living peacefully, and in being tranquil, and their social 
life is free of most forms of physical violence. Coercion has 
no place in their social life, and any expression of violence 
is focused on outsiders. Gender relations are neither hi- 
erarchic nor antagonistic, and the ideal of social maturity 
is the same for both men and women—one of “controlled 
tranquility”(87). The portrait of Piaroa society thus accords 
with that suggested by Clastres. 

‘The Semai people of Malaysia were the subject of an im- 
portant early study by Dentan (1968)—who significantly 
described them as a “non-violent” people. In recent years 
they have been portrayed, Robarchek (1989) suggests, in 
terms of both the images that we earlier described—as both 
the quintessential noble savage, and as bloodthirsty killers. 
Robarchek, in his ethnographic account of these people, 
whose social life is seen as “relatively free of violence,” 
steers between these two extremes, and sees the Semai as 
an example of a peaceful society—along with the Mbuti 
of the Ituri forest, the Kalahari bushmen, the Tahitians, 
the Inuit, and the Haluk (Turnbull 1961, Thomas 1958, 
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Levy 1973, Briggs 1970, Spiro 1952). But the emphasis on 
non-violence does not necessarily imply a lack of egoism 
or individualism, and Robarchek suggests that among the 
Semai there is a psycho-cultural emphasis on individual- 
ism and autonomy, as well as on nonviolence, nurturance, 
and dependency—a theme I explored in my study of an- 
other Asian forest community, the Hill Pandaram (Morris 
1982). The themes of danger and dependency, according to 
Robarchek, are ubiquitous in the Semai’s social life. Danger 
is felt to be omnipresent—from the natural world, from 
spirits, and from outsiders. However, Robarchek does not 
explore the socio-historical context of the Semai; encap- 
sulated as they are within a wider economic system, 
they are people who have, through the centuries, been 
harassed and exploited by outsiders. Dependency has 
equal emphasis, and there are important moral impera- 
tives to share food, and to avoid conflict and violence. 
Paramount emphasis is thus given to the values of nurtur- 
ance, generosity, and group belonging. The protection and 
nurturance by the kin community is described as “the 
only refuge” in a hostile world—although the dangers are 
expressed by Robarchek in terms of a cultural image rather 
than as stemming from a political reality. 

But this emphasis on sharing, dependency, and non- 
violence co-exists with an equally important emphasis on 
individual autonomy. A sense of individuality, of personal 
autonomy, and of freedom from inter-personal constraints, 
is stressed from the earliest years of childhood—and at ex- 
tremes this may entail for the Semai emotional isolation, 
fragility in marriage ties, and a lack 
of empathy towards others. 

Other Asian forest people have 
been described as peaceful societ- 
ies, and exemplify a similar cul- 
tural pattern to that of the Semai. 
In her account of the Chewong, 
for example, Signe Howell (1989) 
suggests that for these people, “To 
be angry is not to be human, but to 
be fearful is.” On the basis of the 
ethnographic data, she questions 
whether aggression is an intrinsic 
part of human nature. Gibson, like- 
wise, in his discussion of the Buid 
of the Philippines—also shifting cultivators like the Semai 
and Chewong—suggest that these people are a society “at 
peace,” for they place a high moral value on tranquility, 
and a corresponding low value on “aggression.” But 
Gibson sees these moral attitudes as the product of his- 
torical processes in which the Buid were consistently the 
victims of outside forces. Their culture cannot therefore be 
seen simply as an effect of innate psycho-biological capaci- 





ties, nor in terms of their adaptation to the forest environ- 
ment (1989: 76). 

Among hunter-gatherers, and such village-based, small scale 
horticulturists as the Yanomami, Semai, and Sambia, there 
is close correlation between the degree of internal warfare— 
armed raids—and the degree to which gender hierarchies de- 
velop, the degree that is, of male domination over women. But 
this correlation does not hold, Harris suggests, when we move 
to societies with a more complex political system, those consti- 
tuting chiefdoms. Such chiefdoms typically engage in warfare 
with distant enemies, and this, he writes, “enhances rather than 
worsens the status of women since it results in avunculocal or 
matrilocal domestic organisations” (1991: 66). 

In more complex, multi-village chiefdoms, where men un- 
dertake long sojourns for the purposes of hunting, trade, or 
warfare, matrilocality tends to prevail. In this context wom- 
en assume control over the entire domestic spheres of life. 
External warfare is therefore associated, Harris suggests, with 
matrilineal kinship and a high degree of gender equality. 

The classic example of this association of external war- 
fare and gender equality—Harris puts an emphasis on 
warfare rather than on hunting or external trade—is that 
of the Iroquois. These matrilocal, matrilineal people resided 
in communal long houses whose activities were directed by 
senior women. The in-marrying husband had little control 
over domestic affairs, agriculture being largely in the hands 
of the women. The political system of the Iroquois consisted 
of a council of elders, of elected male chiefs from different 
villages. Senior women of the long houses nominated the 
members of this council, 
but they did not serve on 
the council. However, they 
could prevent the seating 
of any man they opposed, 
and by controlling the do- 
mestic economy had a great 
deal of influence over the 
council’s decisions. In 
the public domain they 
thus possessed by indi- 
rect means almost as much 
influence as men (Brown 
1975). However, this situ- 
ation did not entail a ma- 
triarchal situation, Harris contends, for the women did not 
humiliate, exploit or harass their men. This however had 
little to do with their feminine nature: there is plenty of 
evidence of women’s involvement elsewhere in armed com- 
bat, and of them being enthusiastic supporters of war and 
torture. “It was lack of power and not lack of masculinity,” 
Harris writes, that prevented women in pre-industrial soci- 
eties setting up matriarchal systems (1993: 69). 


SS 
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In Cannibals and Kings (1977: 92-93), Harris suggests 
that matrilineal forms of organisation were a short-lived 
phase in the development of primitive states. He writes: 


Matrilocality being a recurrent method of tran- 
scending the limited capacity of patrilineal village 
groups to form multi-village military alliances, it 
seems likely that societies on the threshold of state- 
hood would frequently adopt matrilineal forms of 
social organisation. (92) 


He cites Robert Briffault and several of the classical au- 
thors to suggest that many early European and Asian states 
had exhibited a matrilineal phase, a context in which mar- 
riage was matrilocal, women had relatively high status, and 
a cult of female ancestors was found. But this phase, as said, 
was short-lived, and few states, ancient or modern, have 
matrilineal kinship systems. As he puts it, “With the rise of 
the state, women again lost status... the old male supremacy 
complex reassert(ed) itself in full force” (1977: 93). 

Although matrilineal kinship has virtually ceased to 
be a topic of interest among anthropologists (cf Moore 
1988, Ingold 1994), it has been of central concern to many 
Afrocentric scholars (Diop 1989) and ecofeminists, who 
have offered us lyrical accounts of a universal egalitarian 
matriarchy that existed prior to patriarchy and to the for- 
mation of the city-state, which is linked to the incursions of 
nomadic pastoralists from the Eurasian steppe. Given that 
matrilineal kinship is closely linked, as Harris suggests, with 
the rise of chieftains, I shall conclude this essay by critically 
discussing this literature. 


5. Matriliny and Mother Goddess Religion 

Matriarchy as an original form of social organisation was 
a central doctrine of many early anthropologists. The writ- 
ings of Jacob Bachofen (1967) on clas- 
sical mythology and religion were par- 
ticularly influential. Bachofen suggested 
that “all civilisation and culture are es- 
sentially grounded in the establishment 
and adornment of the hearth,” and that 
matriarchy was an intermediate cultural 
stage in the development of human soci- 
ety, between hunter-gathering and the rise 
of the city-state. It was associated with the development of 
agriculture, mother-right (which did not necessarily imply 
the political domination of women), reciprocal rather than 
a Promethean attitude towards nature, and a religious sys- 
tem that emphasised humanity’s dependence on the earth. 
But although Bachofen suggested that at this stage of hu- 
man evolution women were “the repository of all culture,” 
he also emphasised that in all the classical civilizations— 
Egypt, Greece, Rome—an intrinsic relationship existed 


Gender equality co-existed, 
as Bieh] points out, with an 
extremely hierarchical social 
structure focused around the 
pharaoh and a vast theocracy. 


between phallic gods like Osiris (associated with water as 
a fecundating element) and female deities like Isis, who 
were equated with the earth, even though the latter were 
given more prominence. Whenever we encounter matri- 
archy, Bachofen writes, we find it bound up with “chtho- 
nian religions,” focused around female deities (88). He also 
makes the interesting observation that whereas the tran- 
sience of material life goes hand in hand with matrilineal 
kinship, father-right is bound up with the immortality of a 
supramaterial life belonging to the “regions of light”. With 
the development of patriarchy in the classical civilisations 
of Egypt and Greece, “the creative principle is dissociated 
from earthly matter”, and comes to be associated with such 
deities as the Olympian gods” (129). With the “triumph of 
paternity,” humans are seen as breaking the “bonds of tel- 
lurism” (earthly life), and spiritual life rises over “corporeal 
existence.” The “progress,” as Bachofen views it, from ma- 
triarchy to patriarchy is thus seen by him as an important 
turning point in the history of gender relations (109). 

The writings of Bachofen have had an enormous influ- 
ence. Engels considered his discovery of matrilineal kin- 
ship—the original “mother-right gens”—as a crucial stage 
in human evolution; as on par with Darwin's theories in 
biology. In an often quoted phrase Engels suggested “the 
overthrow of mother right was the world historic defeat of 
the female sex” (1968: 488). Feminist anthropologists who 
have been influenced by Engels—such as Reed, Leacock, 
and Sacks—have thus strongly argued against the idea that 
the subordination of women is universal. They suggest that 
women have been significant producers in virtually all 
human societies, and that in many societies—particu- 
larly matrilineal societies—women have shared power 
and authority with men. Their activities were not neces- 
sarily devalued, and women often had a good deal of social 
autonomy, that is, they had decision-making power over 
their own lives and activities (Sacks 1979: 
65-95; Leacock 1981: 134). 

Anthropological and historical studies 
in recent decades have indicated the com- 
plexity and diversity of human cultures, 
and have posed the question of whether 
matriarchy (however conceived) can be 
viewed simply as a cultural stage in the 
evolution of human societies. Yet in vari- 
ous ways Bachofen’s bipolar conception of human history 
still has currency. For example, Bachofen has an unmistakable 
presence in the writings of the Senegalese scholar Cheikh 
Anta Diop (1989), though Diop gives Bachofen’s thesis a 
strange twist—giving it a geographical and racialist interpre- 
tation. Thus matriarchy is seen as having flourished only in 
the South (Africa), and has, as its correlates, a settled agrar- 
ian way of life, a territorial state, gender equality, burial of the 
dead, and an ethic of social collectivism. Patriarchy in Africa 
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is linked to the intrusions of Islam. For all his scholarship, 
and his attempt to provide a more authentic anthropology, 
Diop’s work hardly captures the complexity of the history 
and culture of either Africa or Eurasia. 

But here I want to focus on the writings of some eco- 
feminists, especially those who espouse the “wisdom of 
goddess spirituality” (Spretnak 1991). 

Whereas early classical scholars, like Bachofen, Harrison, 
and Murray, saw chthonic deities as co-existing with male 
deities associated with the sun or sky—Ra, Apollo, Zeus, 
Amun—and implied that the latter deities came to have 
primacy only with the development of patriarchy and state 
structures, many ecofeminists now see the goddess asa 
Cosmic Mother, a universal deity existent in all cultures 
prior to patriarchy. The male deities seem to be identified 
not with state structures—mother goddess cults find their 
apotheosis in the theocratic states of Egypt and Crete— 
but with a later period of history with the emergence of 
imperial states and/or capitalism. Mother goddess cults 
are thus seen as a universal phenomenon, an expression 
of ancient women’s cultures that once existed everywhere 
(Sj66 and Mor 1987: 27). 

While the proponents of the hunting hypothesis, like 
Ardrey (1976), suggest that all aspects of human life— 
language, intelligence, sociality, and culture—are derived 
from the hunting way of life, ecofeminists suggest the ex- 
act antithesis of this, and that cultural life is essentially the 
creation of women. As Sj66 and Mor proclaim, “women 
created most of early human culture” (1987: 33). To refute 
hunting proponents and these ecofeminists, it is probable 
that most basic life-tasks were shared, and thus human 
culture is the creation of both men and women. 

Contrary to Bachofen, who emphasised the “materiality” 
of matriarchy—based as it was on organic life—and thus 
associated spirituality with patriarchy, contemporary eco- 
feminists reverse this distinction and loudly proclaim the 
spirituality of matriarchy. 

Aware, however, that there seems to be no historical 
evidence for matriarchy, feminist scholars have used terms 
like “communal matrifocal systems” or “matristic” to de- 
scribe the more or less egalitarian communities that ex- 
isted in the Palaeolithic (hunter-gathering) and Neolithic 
(agriculture) periods. Generally speaking, ecofeminists 
have tended to ignore anthropology, and have focused 
more on archaeology and classical studies, especially on 
mythology. They, like Diop, present us with a highly sim- 
plistic bipolar conception of human history. The latter is 
described in terms of an opposition between ancient 
matriarchies and a patriarchal system centred on men. 
We have the same kind of gnostic dualism that Diop 
presented in his postulate of two cradles of humanity. 
S$j66 and Mor (1987) cogently outline this dualism, and 
it may be summarised as follows: 





Modern patriarchy 


religion based on 
male deities 


Ancient matriarchies 
religion based on 
deities associated 


with mother/earth 
gender equality partnership gender hierarchy & 
domination 

no sexual jealousy sexual jealousy 
harmony with nature control over nature 
matrifocal kin group nuclear family 
communalism private property 
holism individualism 
cyclic conception of time linear conception of time 


greed and violence 


BLADE 


nurturing 
CHALICE 


What is of interest, however, is that although Diop equated 
matriarchy with Black Africa, many classical scholars seem 
to follow their Victorian forebears in conflating race, culture, 
and language—contemporary ecofeminists see the historical 
dialectic between the two social systems as occurring within 
the European context itself: $j66 and Mor’s account of the 
“ancient religion” of the mother goddess largely focuses on 
Europe and on the cultures of classical antiquity—Egypt, 
Greece, Crete, and Sumeria. Riane Eisler’s theory of cultural 
evolution, expressed in The Chalice and the Blade (1987), fo- 
cuses almost entirely on the European context and makes 
no mention of Africa at all. Eisler’s thesis is fairly straight- 
forward and represents an elaboration and popularisation of 
ideas put forward long ago by Bachofen. This suggests that the 
cultures of old or ancient Europe were based on settled agri- 
culture, were matrifocal, peaceful, ecocentric and focused on 
mother goddess cults that emphasised the life-generating 
and nurturing powers of the universe. Gender equality was 
the norm. It was symbolised by the chalice, the drinking cup. 
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This Golden Age of female-oriented society that existed in 
“old Europe” (which Diop had argued was based on pas- 
toralism and patriarchy) was either slowly transformed, or 
suddenly shattered—according to the archaeologist Marija 
Gimbutas (1974)—by marauding pastoralists migrating 
from the Asian steppes around 4000BC, or patriarchy 
was facilitated by the rise of a military dictatorship, as in 
Babylon and Egypt (as $j66 and Mor contend, 1987; 253). 
Both theories contend that European neolithic culture was 
radically transformed from a peaceful, sedentary, egalitar- 
ian, matrilineal society to one 
based on patriarchy. There 


There is a unwarranted assumption among 


has drawn on this ethnographic material to question the as- 
sumption that clan-based societies are necessarily peaceful, 
or exhibit gender equality. Even matriliny, she remarked, 
was “no guarantee against male violence” (47). 

There is an unwarranted assumption among many femi- 
nist scholars that matrilineal kinship, gender equality, and 
mother goddess cults go together, and necessarily entail 
each other. What is of interest is that cults focused on the 
mother goddess and on the earth mother find their rich- 
est elaboration not among hunter-gatherers, nor among 
small-scale horticulturists, 
nor indeed among societies 


was a “patriarchal shift” in old many feminist scholars that matrilineal kin- that have a focal emphasis 


Europe, and the patriarchal 
society that emerged was based 


on pastoralism, with its warrior go together, and necessarily entail each other. 


ethic. Its socio-cultural corre- 

lates were: the worship of male sky gods, the desacralisa- 
tion of the natural world, and an attitude of domination 
towards nature, gender and social hierarchy, private 
property, and the state. In this process the mother goddess 
cults were suppressed. This transition, according to Eisler, 
represents a “cataclysmic turning point” in European his- 
tory, and the new patriarchal culture that emerged is 
symbolised by the blade. A society based on partnership 
between men and women gave way to one based on domi- 
nation—including the domination of women by men. 
Eisler presents this as a new theory of cultural evolution. 
But it is hardly new: it is a Eurocentric restatement of the 
theory of Bachofen and Engels. Yet when we examine the 
ethnographic record concerning the religion of hunter- 
gatherers, or even some small-scale horticultural societies, 
neither matrilineal kinship nor mother goddess cults loom 
large. The religious ideology of the Khoisan hunter-gather- 
ers of Southern Africa and of the Australian Aborigines 
hardly offers much support for the universality of mother 
goddess forms of spirituality. Although there is a close iden- 
tification with the natural world, particularly with animals 
(through totemic spirits) or through spirits of the 
dead, there is little evidence among foragers of the dei- 
fication of the earth itself as female, still less of the whole 
universe. Equally, although there is a matrifocal emphasis 
among many hunter-gatherers (Morris 1982) there is little 
emphasis on descent groups, and the key social groups are 
the family and band. Kin groups may have salience for ritu- 
al or marriage purposes, and may have totemic significance, 
but often, as with the Australian Aboriginals, these are as 
likely to be patrilineal as matrilineal. Among small-scale 
horticulturists in Melanesia and Amazonia, as we noted 
above, patrilineal kinship has ideological stress, raiding and 
homicide are endemic, and male initiation put a focal em- 
phasis on the training of young boys to be fierce warriors 
and to dominate women. Mary Mellor (1992: 141-150) 


ship, gender equality, and mother goddess cults 


on matrilineal kinship—like 
the Iroquois and Bemba— 
but rather among theocratic 
states based on advanced ag- 
riculture, as Bachofen suggested. 

In an important survey of politics and gender among 
hunter-gatherers and small-scale horticulturists, Collier 
and Rosaldo (1981), much to their surprise, found little 
ritual celebration of women as nurturers nor of women’s 
unique capacity to give birth. Motherhood always formed 
a natural source of emotional satisfaction among women, 
and was culturally valued, but among such people fertility 
was not emphasised, and the deification of the mother as 
source of all life was generally absent. It is where there are 
complex states, where divine rulers exist—as for the ancient 
Egyptians and the Inca—who incarnate deities associated 
with the sun, that the earth is deified, and motherhood 
ritually emphasised. For it was precisely among such theo- 
cratic societies based on intensive agriculture that there was 
a necessary emphasis on the land and on the reproduction of 
the labour force. Neither Babylon nor Egypt was an egalitar- 
ian paradise to the nomadic Hebrew pastoralists, but both 
were places where they were enslaved and subject to forced 
labour. In an important sense, then, the deification of the 
earth as female and the emphasis on fertility—both of the 
land and of women—is a central tenet not of matrilineal 
societies like the Iroquois but of the patriarchal ideology of 
theocratic states. This ideology was clearly expressed in the 
writings of Francis Bacon, who identified women with 
nature, and advocated the knowledge and domination of 
both. Sherry Ortner (“Is Female to Male as Nature is to 
Culture?” 1974), suggests an explanation for supposedly uni- 
versal male dominance (patriarchy) by linking such domi- 
nance to an ideology that equates women with nature. For 
Ortner, then, mother goddess cults are a reflection 
of patriarchy, not of a matricentric culture. One feminist 
anthropologist has indeed argued that the myth of matriar- 
chy is a fiction, and is used as a tool to keep woman “bound 
to her place” (Bamberger 1974). 

When we thus examine the early theocratic states of Crete 
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and Egypt, which are alleged to be matricentric paradises 
that exhibited gender equality and a peaceful social environ- 
ment, what do we find? According to Janet Biehl (1991) 
what we find are highly developed bronze-age civilisations 
which, like theocratic states, were hierarchical, exploitative, 
and oppressive. The theory of Gimbutas—that hierarchy 
emerged when a group of pure pastoralists arrived out of the 
Eurasian steppe and conquered pristine neolithic farmers— 
is a naive simplification of European history, and scholars 
like Renfrew and Mallory would seem to agree. (Biehl 1991: 
43, Renfrew 1987: 95-97, Mallory 1989: 183-5) 

Gender equality with regard to property, as in Egypt, may 
well have been restricted to the political elite; but in any case it 
co-existed, as Biehl points out, with an extremely hierarchical 
social structure focused around the pharaoh and a vast theoc- 
racy. The expansionist warfare, capital punishment, and ritual 
sacrifices that were characteristic of most of these theocratic 
states—both in the Fertile Crescent and in the Americas—is 
generally overlooked or even dismissed by ecofeminist schol- 
ars. In the same way, Diop is an apologist for African states 
and the caste system as a form of social organisation. 

Matriarchy has two distinct foci of meaning, which 
Bachofen tended to conflate. One is its connection with ch- 
thonic deities that associate the earth with motherhood; the 
other is with matrilineal kinship, which is a social group or 
category whose membership is determined by links through 
the female line. In social terms, the two meanings are not co- 
terminous, for whereas mother 
goddess cults are associated 
with theocratic states and ad- 
vanced agriculture, matrilin- 
eal kinship is associated with 
horticultural societies that lack 
both domestic animals and 
plough agriculture. Out of 564 
societies recorded in the World 
Ethnographic Survey, David 
Aberle found only 84 (15%) 
where matriliny was the pre- 
dominant form of kinship. He 
thus thought matriliny a “rela- 
tively rare phenomenon” (1964: 
663). Contrary to Diop’s theo- 
ry, matrilineal kinship is found 
throughout the world, but it is 
mainly found among horticul- 
tural societies that have devel- 
oped chiefdoms. It is not found 
where there is intensive agri- 
culture, nor generally among 
pastoralists, nor where state 
structures have developed— 
for patriarchy is intrinsically 





bound up with the state. Bachofen was of the belief that 
matriarchy was “fully consonant” with a situation where 
hunting, trade, and external raiding filled the life of men, 
keeping them for long periods away from women, who thus 
became primarily responsible for the household and for ag- 
riculture. Thus one may conclude that matriliny—but not 
mother goddess cults—seems to be particularly associated 
with horticultural societies that lack the plough, in which 
one finds developed political systems in the form of chief- 
doms, and where there is what Poewe (1981) described as 
a complementary dualism between men and women. In 
these situations, subsistence agriculture is the domain 
of women, and men are actively engaged in hunting and trade. 
Given their dominance in the subsistence sphere, women 
are not necessarily excluded from the public domain, and 
may be actively involved in public rituals and political deci- 
sion making. All the classical matrilineal societies that have 
been described by anthropologists essentially follow this pat- 
tern—the Bemba, Yao and Luapula of Central Africa, the 
Trobriand Islanders, the Ashanti of Ghana, the Iroquois 
and Ojibwa of North America. All express a high degree 
of gender equality, sexuality is positively valued, and 
there is an emphasis on sharing and reciprocity, but 
significantly there is little evidence of “mother goddess” 
cults. Such cults are bound up with the state and hierar- 
chy, which is why they continued to flourish as an intrinsic 
part of Latin Christianity and Hinduism. There seems in- 
deed to be a close correlation, 
as Harris suggests, between 
gender equality, matrilineal 
kinship, and the emergence 
of chiefdoms among horticul- 
tural societies. 


Bibliography is available at 
www.anarchymag.org/63 
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More Modesty All Around: 
on Barclay’s The State 


By Bob Black 


According to Harold Barclay, a retired Canadian an- 
thropologist,' if his book The State is unique, it is unique in 
analyzing the nature and origins of the state by combining 
the perspectives of anarchist theory with empirical anthro- 
pology (9).? Readers of Kropotkin, one of the founders of 
Barclay’s publisher, Freedom Press, might question that. 
Professor Emeritus Barclay knows better; he has elsewhere 
discussed Kropotkin’s ethnological theories. In his People 
Without Government: An Anthropology of Anarchism [PWG], 
Barclay was more modest: “There are similarities between 
what is proposed for this investigation and some of the 
works of Kropotkin, namely, his The State: Its Historic Role 
and Mutual Aid.” 

Really he should carry his modesty still further. It is also 
possible to say that there are striking similarities between 
Barclay’s The State and Barclay’s PWG—pp. 17-21 of both 
books, among other passages, are virtually identical. Bar- 
clay believes that the anthropological evidence sustains 
anarchism, but to find it, you have to read the earlier book, 
which is somewhat better, or less bad. This one may fortify 
the faithful but it will not convert anyone. In fact its im- 
plications for modern anarchy are discouraging. 

Unfortunately, prefatory objections of form and format 
must be stated. Even if it made every word count, a 97 page 
“pocketbook” could not do justice to its announced topics, 
the nature and origins of the state. The discussion of the 
nature of the state is hopelessly brief and superficial (11- 
25), and lifted without acknowledgement from the earlier 
book.* Barclay’s excursions into European and American 
history are remarkably inaccurate, but will not be dealt 
with here.* He makes occasional oddball remarks, such as, 
that in modern societies “policemen invariably wear spe- 
cial dress” (18)—an opinion tragically at variance with the 
recent infiltration of American environmental activists by 
undercover operatives.° This book is poorly thought out, 
badly organized, and carelessly written, even though the 
author has had two decades to polish some of his prose. 
Inexcusably, it has no index—but then, an index would 
dramatize its disorganization. 

Barclay discusses desultorily the decline of states (33- 
37) before he discusses their rise (51-98). He toys with a 
couple of factors in the state’s origin, drops the topic, and 
later starts over with a list of eleven “significant elements 


in state development,” (55), in no particular order, neither 
chronological nor in the order of their hypothesized im- 
portance. It is nothing but a trait list, reminiscent of the 
meaningless eclecticism of Franz Boas.’ Theorists of the 
state usually shun the trait list approach.® And is there 
something circular about asserting that “hierarchy is built 
upon a number of factors,” No. 10 of which is “hierarchic 
social order”? (55) Murray Bookchin committed the same 
logical blunder,’ but he had only a high school diploma, 
not a Ph.D in anthropology. Umberto Eco characterizes 
as mystical that mode of understanding wherein “a conse- 
quence is assumed and interpreted as its own cause.” 

Citations are sparse and uneven; sometimes correspond- 
ing to references, sometimes not. The very short bibliogra- 
phy is not annotated; it omits most of the important mod- 
ern materials,"' even texts Barclay alludes to; and it does 
not provide the reader with what, by then, he badly needs: 
a guide to further reading. The earliest states, for instance, 
were Sumerian. But there is not a single source reference 
to Sumer, about which Barclay says little. In his text, Bar- 
clay mentions Franz Oppenheimer’s conquest theory of 
the origin of the state—critically (66), but as if it were a 
current theoretical contender, as the innocent reader would 
suppose since the bibliography listed a 1975 edition. The 
Oppenheimer book was originally published in 1908,” and 
nobody now accepts its thesis. 

There are countless definitions of the state.’* The choice 
of definition is important since, as with definitions of 
law,’ definitions of the state are typically inseparable from 
theoretical conclusions about it. It is important to avoid 
the abuse of definition, the question-begging “definitional 
stop.”"* Barclay does not discuss the issues or explain his 
choice of this definition, which he takes, as he did in his 
previous book, from S.F. Nadel writing in 1942.” It is a 
poor choice, and one which does not figure in contem- 
porary discussions of state origins. Nadel proposes three 
criteria, and in his version, unlike Barclay’s paraphrase 
(21-22), you can at least tell where one criterion leaves 
off and the next begins. The second criterion is for Nadel, 
“centralized machinery of government,” and for Bar- 
clay—typically more verbose and evasive—it is “apparatus 
of government” which is “to some degree centralised.” Ei- 
ther formulation begs the question, unless government is 
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defined as something different from the state, which neither 
Nadel nor Barclay does. Barclay is ambiguous about wheth- 
er the state Aas or is an apparatus of government (21-22). 
This is a longstanding source of confusion in the literature." 
In an anarchist anthropologist writing in the 21* century, it 
is unpardonable. Errico Malatesta, the anarchist’s anarchist, 
after discussing the terminological confusion, sought to dis- 
pel it by asserting that, for anarchist purposes, government = 
the state.” In PWG, Barclay likewise implied that govern- 
ment = the state.”° But in The State (53), he refers to “states 
with governments.” Are there states without governments? 
The very need to ask the question condemns the book. 

In a book intended to relate anthropology to anarchism, 
one would expect some treatment of anarchist definitions of 
the state, if only to make sure that 
conclusions drawn from anthropol- 
ogy have some relevance to anar- 
chism. There is almost no anarchist 
theory in Barclay’s booklet. 

‘The core of the book is the eleven 
“significant elements” (55).”? All do 
figure in various contemporary the- 
ories of state origins. So do several 
others omitted.” But the elements 
are not, all together or in any com- 
bination, theories of the origin of 
the state, they are only components 
of such theories. The theories them- 
selves are mostly not mentioned; or 
if mentioned, merely mentioned; or 
if more than mentioned, misrepre- 
sented. 

On the rare occasion he does summarize a real theory, 
Barclay garbles it, as he does Robert L. Carneiro’s theory 
of the origin of the state.*? For Barclay, the theory is simply 
that increased population leads to expansion by conquest 
(66)—although this contradicts Barclay’s correct rebuttal to 
Oppenheimer, that conquest presupposes a state. It’s a trav- 
esty of Carneiro’s theory, which is still influential without 
commanding the field,”* whereas nobody would have ever 
taken it seriously in Barclay’s dumbed-down version. The 
rebuttal is, of course, if there are too many people, why don’t 
some of them just move away? Because the key concept of 
the theory, which Barclay does not mention, is circumscrip- 
tion. The state arises, Carneiro argued, where population in- 
creases but natural or social barriers to lateral expansion also 
exist; people have nowhere to go. The state emerges along 
with other intensifications of existing patterns and practices 
of agriculture, hierarchy, specialization and force, to contain 
the social explosion which conditions were building up to. 
Some societies may have exploded. The ones that found an- 
other way, found it by founding pristine states. 





‘There are two broad categories of theories of the origin 
of the state. You might think that Barclay might men- 
tion this if he mentioned anything, but he doesn’t. One 
category of theories may be variously referred to as coer- 
cion, conflict, class, or radical theories. The other consists 
of integrative, coordination, benefit, consensus, contract, 
or conservative theories.” The best-known modern theo- 
rists on each side are Morton H. Fried for the coercion 
theory and Elman R. Service for the benefit theory. The 
former theory maintains that leaders took power; the sec- 
ond, that they were given it. The benefit theory is that the 
state originated, not coercively, but because of the ser- 
vices it provided to a grateful society. The state is on this 
theory just a further beneficent development of the social 
division of labor later celebrated by 
Adam Smith. The coercion theory 
maintains that the state may have 
bestowed some benefits sooner or 
later, which puzzles Barclay (9-10), 
but that is not how or why the state 
originated. The state is first and 
foremost self-serving. And the state 
is the decisive discontinuity with 
basically free forms of society. As 
Fried writes, the state is “a source 
of revolutionary transformation of 
culture in general.””° 

The onset of coercive hierarchy 
marks the qualitative break in so- 
cial development which should pri- 
marily interest anarchists. The tran- 
sition from the autonomous village community to the 
subordinated villages of regional chiefdoms, and then to 
subjection on a wider scale to the state, for the vast major- 
ity represents a decline in freedom and a lower standard 
of living. So, “The essential question is, why do so many 
people accept from a few a social contract that is clearly 
disadvantageous? The only conceivable answer is that it is 
not a matter of choice, but the process that leads to strati- 
fication is coercive, mechanistic, and highly predictive.””” 

One of the other elements which may be involved in 
state origins is war. Continuing the Freedom Press tra- 
dition of tweedy Anglo-Canadian anarcho-pacifism, 
Barclay finds war so distasteful that he cannot discuss it 
dispassionately. But since war is the health of the state, it 
is something anarchists should try to understand. They 
will get no help from Barclay, who barks: “War was in- 
vented by the state” (23). Without (as usual) defining his 
topic, war, he asserts categorically that it is different from 
feud (also undefined, so what has he told us? nothing). 
War, in the anthropological sense, is “armed conflict and 
associated activities and relations between independent 
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political units in all types of societies.”** There is clear evi- 
dence—rock art and projective points in human bones—of 
at least occasional prehistoric warfare.”” What they did was, 
Barclay insists, not war, notwithstanding superficial resem- 
blances, such as armed men getting together to go off and 
kill the people of other groups. Noble Savages would never 
do that: it’s so terribly uncivilized. In his political correctness, 
Barclay is a typical academic leftist. You have to swallow a 
heroic dose of delusional ideology to pretend that what the 
stateless Cheyennes or the stateless Yanomam6 chronically 
did to their neighbors was not war.*° As Lévi-Strauss has 
written: “While often inclined to subversion among his own 
people and in revolt against traditional behaviour, the an- 
thropologist appears respectful to the point of conservatism 
as soon as he is dealing with a society 
different from his own.”*! 

There was no war between simple ag- 
ricultural village communities.” There 
was endemic war between multi-com- 
munity chiefdoms, which are “stratified 
societ[ies] based on unequal access to 
the means of production.”* It is out of 
chiefdoms that the state evolved. Bar- 
clay admits that he finds the concept 
of chiefdom very hard to understand 
(87). It isn’t, but that goes to show why 
Barclay’s book is worthless. According 
to Barclay, differences of social status 
are distinctively statist (24). That error 
alone is enough to vitiate his argument, 
if he can even be said to have an argu- 
ment, as opposed to a few pet peeves. 

The concept of the chiefdom, which is relatively recent 
(first formulated in the 1950s, popularized by Morton H. 
Fried in the 1960s*), is critical to nearly all current debates 
about the origin of the state. In an article which, for a change, 
Barclay professes to have read, Robert L. Carneiro calls the 
rise of the chiefdom “the most important single step ever 
taken in the course of political development. . . . Within 
a few millennia of the rise of the first chiefdoms—indeed 
probably within a few centuries—the first states emerged, 
and shortly thereafter the first empires.”*° 

For Barclay, legal sanctions are “the signs of a true state” 
(28). That would get him into the definitional quagmire, to 
which I have alluded, of the meaning of law, except that as 
usual he does not define his terms, and when they are as es- 
sentially contested as this one, you really have to. By some 
definitions, any sort of dispute resolution procedure is law. 
Obviously Barclay does not think so, nor do I. But neither 
is law just orders backed by threats.*° For contemporary an- 
archists, the critique of the state must include a critique of 
law—and a more sophisticated critique than we have so far 





produced. But law played no part in the origin of the state. 
It is, like writing, one of its later consequences. The earli- 
est known evidence of law is at least a thousand years after 
the earliest state-formation.*” 

Midway through his brief, yet subjectively interminable 
journey, Barclay opines: “The seeds of the state have been 
sown in every human society,” although “only a very few of 
these seeds have grown to fruition” (51). What might this 
seedy, fruity metaphor mean? As so often, one has to turn 
to PWG to learn that by “seeds” (or “germs”) of the state 
he means simply leadership roles.** There were no states 
as recently as 6,000 years ago (13). Is his trait list a statist 
seed catalog? As Lucy Mair writes: “Earlier anthropolo- 
gists made it their aim to reconstruct the development 
of institutions in an evolutionary 
series, from ‘germs’ which were to 
be found in the simplest forms. of 
society, and some of their conjec- 
tures have come to appear rather 
ludicrous in the light of knowledge 
gained later.”*? Barclay’s metaphors 
and methodology are ethnological 
throwbacks. 

For several million years, all 
hominid and human societies were 
stateless. There were, at their peak, 
in the late Neolithic or in the pe- 
riod of earliest state formation, by 
various estimates anywhere from 
100,000 to 600,000 independent 
stateless societies.*° There had been 
many before them. What does it mean to say that in all 
of them, in their hundreds of thousands, the seeds of the 
state had been sown? Even if this were true, how could 
anybody possibly know it? Even when we finally come to 
the chiefdom, the immediate antecedent of the state, it is 
clear that chiefdoms rarely evolve into states. In Egypt in 
the fourth millennium B.C., hundreds of villages were ag- 
gregated into 42 chiefdoms (omes) which were eventually 
incorporated into two states, then one.*' Barclay seems not 
to know this, although he also seems to know a little more 
about Egypt than any other early state, no doubt because 
he did fieldwork upstream in the Sudan®” and was thus 
expected to know the Nile Valley literature. 

At the end of the book, Barclay finally makes a theo- 
retical assertion—that the state arose out of the “interac- 
tion’ of the eleven elements (100), something he never 
even tries to demonstrate. Nobody has ever claimed that 
this set of traits, in or out of “interaction,” are the neces- 
sary and/or sufficient conditions for the emergence of the 
state. Usually some of them are considered consequences, 
not causes—the symptoms, not the disease, from an an- 
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archist perspective. Law and warfare are examples. The “ele- 
ment” of hierarchy, we saw, was a tautology. Barclay makes 
no attempt to reconcile the trait list theory with his earlier 
theory that the state developed out of certain leadership 
roles. But he does repeat the earlier theory in an even more 
fantastic version. 
‘The Big Man plays no role in the emergence of the state. 
Barclay produces no connected argument that he does. 
There are no anthropological theories of state formation, 
old or new, which assign such a role to the Big Man. Bar- 
clay quotes only Harold K. Schneider who, discussing so- 
cial structure among East African herdsmen, states: “Rather 
than being a stage in the level of government, the state, or 
rather the monarchy, [the Big Man] is but a point on one 
end of a spectrum whose other 
end is stateless societies contain- 
ing only big men.”“* Whatever 
this obscure comment means, it 
is about political taxonomy, not 
political development. The Big 
Man is not a stage in the evolu- 
tion of the state, it is merely its 
analytic antithesis. Schneider 
does not address the origins or 
development of the state. 
Otherwise, the only source 
Barclay cites, or rather claims, in 
his support—he does not even 
name the book—is Lucy Mair’s 
Primitive Government (1962). 
As its support for his position 
would be unique in the anthro- 
pological literature, his claim calls for scrutiny. In the first 
place, despite the generality of its title, Mair’s book is devot- 
ed entirely to the political systems of sub-Saharan northeast 
Africa.” The four states included are secondary states; in 
fact, they are conquest states.“° Mair does not make use of 
the term Big Man. She describes what sound like Big Man 
collectivities,”” notably the anarchist Nuer, made famous by 
E.E. Evans-Pritchard.** Their village leader, the “bull” (the 
Nuer herd cattle) is an ambitious self-made man whose in- 
fluence is based solely on his personal qualities.” The role 
is achieved, not ascribed. A Nuer village has a fluid popula- 
tion of several hundred. The bull is likely to be related to a 
substantial number of them. He probably owns more cattle 
than most people, but “He will not become a leader unless 
his personality commands prestige; this he may gain from a 
reputation for prowess in fighting in his youth, for skill in 
debate, or for ritual powers (which are believed to be inher- 
ited). A man who has gained prestige in these various ways 
may be able to build it up further by marriage alliances with 
similarly placed men in other villages; others may attain their 





influence in the first place through such alliances.”°° A po- 
tential ruler? No. Mair immediately continues: “What the 
‘bull’ gets out of his position is another question. No Nuer 
will let any other address an order to him.'The leadership of 
the ‘bull’ is recognized only in the sense that people wait 
for him to give a lead.”*' This discussion is in Chapter 2, 


“Minimal Government.” 


Here is Barclay’s claim for Mair’s authority: “In slightly 
more rank ordered societies where one has the so-called 
Big Man phenomenon one also finds the germ of state de- 
velopment. Mair has contended that the foundation of a 
state could be in this development by a leader of a depen- 
dent and loyal body of supporters” (53). This is what she 
really says, in Chapter 7, “Kings, Chiefs, and Peasants”: 
“In the discussion of the expan- 
sion of government [Chapter 4] 
it was shown how significant in 
this process is the building up of 
a body of persons who depend 
upon their leader in such a way 
that their first loyalty is to him. 
This relationship of clientage may 
well be the germ from which 
state power sprang.” That dis- 
cussion of clientage clearly refers 
to chiefdoms if not states—not 
to Big Men collectivities: “Of 
course every leader has a fol- 
lowing; it is tautology to say so. 
But what matters is the kind of 
following. . . . But this first step 
[towards monarchical rule] has 
been taken when we find a leader who can keep perma- 
nently associated with him a body of retainers whom he 
can call upon to enforce his wishes, and who identify more 
closely with him than with any of the divisions of the pop- 
ulation. This is the first essential of state power, in however 
rudimentary a form.”* This first step toward state power 
is at best a step after the Big Man, who is thus, at best, 
the prerequisite to the prerequisite to the state. But why 
stop, or start, there? The Family is earlier still.** Anarchist 
John Zerzan has taken his quest for the Fall, the onset of 
alienation, back to Time, Language, Number, and Art.°° 
Why not to Bipedalism? Or instead of the Big Man, the 
Big Bang? 

‘The reader might be impatient by now to find out what 
the hell a “Big Man” is, something she will never get out 
of The State, and PWG is only a little more informative. 
Lucy Mair’s account of the Nuer bull, summarized above, 
goes some way beyond Barclay on this point. The classic 
account is by Marshall Sahlins, in an article contrasting 
the Big Man (typical of Melanesia) and the chief (typical 
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of Polynesia). The Big Man appears in some kinship/resi- 
dential autonomous villages (“tribes”), usually horticultural. 
He holds no inherited or official office, but he enjoys un- 
usual prestige and influence. He is a self-made (big) man, a 
pre-capitalist entrepreneur, who recruits a personal follow- 
ing usually based originally on close kin, often extended by 
strategic (perhaps plural) marriages, and by taking in the so- 
cially disconnected. He is typically a hard-working primary 
producer himself. He may represent his village in relations 
with other villages with their own Big Men in matters of 
diplomacy or trade. He is usually a fluent talker, and may 
be something of a con-artist in his dealings with lesser men 
who incur obligations to him which he calls in when he 
amasses goods for public redistri- 
bution. But his faction is incapable 
of collective action. He is “center- 
man’ to his followers individually. 
His faction dissolves at his death, 
often sooner, because eventually he 
fails to maintain the delicate bal- 
ance between rewarding his clients 
and exploiting them.” 

The Big Man is thus someone who 
“must be prepared to demonstrate 
that he possesses the kinds of skills 
that command respect—magical 
powers, gardening prowess, mastery 
of oratorical style, perhaps bravery 
in war and feud.”*” Note that any 
warrior prowess he possesses is con- 
tingent and secondary: the Big Man 
is not, as such, the Big Bully. His 
power, whatever its source, is purely 
personal, not institutionalized, and 
vanishes at his death, if not sooner. 
According to Sahlins, what, then, 
is the role of the Big Man in the 
emergence of advanced hierarchy? He doesn’t have any! His 
personal quest for power is self-limiting if not self-defeat- 
ing: “Developing internal constraints, the Melanesian big- 
man political order brakes evolutionary advance at a certain 
level. It sets ceilings on the intensification of political au- 
thority, on the intensification of household production by 
political means, and on the diversion of household outputs 
in support of wider political organization.”** The Big Man 
collectivity (it hardly qualifies as a polity) is thus an evolu- 
tionary dead end. It is not a seed of the state. 

It is time to pull together, as Barclay does not, his story 
about the Big Man. And then pull it apart. His remarks are 
scattered here and there, widely spaced. The first reference 
(53) is in the context of his vain appeal to Lucy Mair’s au- 
thority. Big Men have clients whom they may sometimes 





command, but their authority is ephemeral and exercised 
over a small number of dependents, not over the com- 
munity through a corps of dependents. “With the Big 
Man’—but what is he?—“anarchy can degenerate into tyr- 
anny. What sometimes occurs’—when? where?—“may be 
seen as an abortive attempt to introduce a governmental- 
state system. It is a failure in part because there is an am- 
bivalence in the community towards authority”’—sic: no 
ambivalence: the community rejects authority—‘so that if 
established it regularly inspires rebellion and the Big Man 
who tries to be the bully is most often murdered. Thus, 
the situation returns to an acephalous or anarchic condi- 
tion” (53). The ethnographic literature contains examples 
of murders of overreaching Big 
Men, but no example of a failed 
putsch. More important, it con- 
tains no example of a successful, 
literal coup detat. 

But Barclay sputters on: “Why 
don't all these societies ridden 
with their domineering elders, 
their Big Men, their shamans 
and powerful mediators read- 
ily become states with govern- 
ments?” (53). Because no such 
societies have ever existed. None of 
these menacing elements appears 
on the trait list because they play 
no part in any theory of the ori- 
gins of the state. Gerontocracy is 
a myth; shamans are not political 
figures; and “powerful mediators” 
by definition act by consent and 
lack coercive power. “Perhaps the 
main reason is that none of these 
individuals have any adequate 
ideological, economic, techno- 
logical or organisational base” (53). In other words, they 
are not seeds of the state at all. 

To personalize the origins of the state in this way is 
childish. This is a throw-it-against-the-wall, see-what- 
sticks methodology. For Barclay, any expression of indi- 
vidual merit—any superiority in ambition, ability, intelli- 
gence or strength—is the demon seed of the state. In other 
words, the state is the hellspawn of excellence. Could any 
statist ask for better credentials for the state? This book 
reassures the powers-that-be that there is no truth to the 
idea that anarchy is revolutionary, or that it should be, as 
Barclay denied in PWG, “equated with chaos or seen as 
some crackpot scheme advanced only by bomb-throwing 
maniacs.”°? No, a thousand times, no! Rather, anarchists 
shall quietly bag groceries at the food co-op, decline to 
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vote (like most people), recycle our trash, reject state em- 
ployment (unless it is tenure-track), and generally stay out 
of trouble (106). 

Without ever telling us what a Big Man is, Barclay later 
explains the origins of the Big Man as, along with his being 
the Big Bully, the Big Mouth: “Some became Big Men 
through their ability to talk and manipulate others, through 
supernatural powers, through overt force”’—as opposed to 
covert force?—“or their ability to gather a body of clients in 
large part”—what’s the smaller part?—“by making the less 
successful indebted to them” (63). But in what social circum- 
stances is this possible? Barclay’s next sentence is, unbeliev- 
ably, this: “The Big Men became 
then the landlords; agriculture re- 
inforced hierarchy” (63). But Big 
Men do not exist in agricultural 
societies. They exist in horticul- 
tural societies, as in Melanesia, 
or sometimes among pastoralists 
such as the Nuer or—but these 
might be chiefs—among seden- 
tary foragers like the Northwest 
Coast Indians. States never de- 
veloped out of such societies. A 
Big Man operates on the local 
level, drawing his following from 
a single homogeneous village of 
perhaps 300-500 inhabitants.® 
States are based on agriculture 
and consist of many local communities, with at least two 
supra-local levels of governance, with populations at least in 
the hundreds of thousands and usually more.” 

Barclay discusses some of the conditions (finally, he gets 
specific) for the emergence of the state in the Near East: 
agriculture, metallurgy, pottery, irrigation, writing, elaborate 
division of labor, etc. (Writing of course was a distant con- 
sequence, not an efficient cause of the pristine state.) Also, 
there was the increasing size and heterogeneity of a popula- 
tion “that was not related by kinship, residing in congested 
areas like cities” (71). “Into this situation,” relates Barclay, 
“some Big Man, some pre-eminent, ranking person with ad- 
equate resources and clientele marches onto the scene” (71). 
Here we have substantial populations already living in cities, 
with most of the attributes of civilization—yet somehow in- 
nocent of statehood—and now some illiterate village bully, 
a Big Man with thirty, fifty, maybe even a hundred goose- 
stepping armed gardeners behind him, marches onto the 
scene and creates the first state! 

But... didn’t Barclay assure us that primitives do not wage 
war, so there was no war before the state? And didn’t he tell 
us that conquest is not the origin of the state, because it pre- 
supposes an already state-organized conqueror? 
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Obviously Barclay does not understand the Big Man con- 
cept. By no logic is it possible to derive the state directly 
from the Big Man collectivity. The sociopolitical chasm is 
too vast to overleap in a single bound. There is not even any 
known case of a Big Man society developing into a chief- 
dom.64 And even “the prospect of a chiefdom to grow into 
a state seems much better than that of a ‘Big-Man’ system to 
grow into a chiefdom.”® 

From an anarchist perspective, Barclay is defeatist and 
demoralizing, because he believes that, now that states pre- 
vail everywhere, anarchy is forever impossible. And yet, in- 
explicably, he is both reprinted and favorably reviewed: in 
#61 of this very jour- 
nal. He contends that 
“there are no cases of the 
state abolishing itself in 
favour of a return to a 
pristine anarchy” (100). 
Of course there are no 
cases of the state abol- 
ishing itself. No anar- 
chist ever thought it ever 
did or ever will. What a 
silly thing to say. Society 
has to abolish the state. 
But Barclay declares cat- 
egorically: “There are no 
cases of a society once 
having been organised as 
a state reverting to an earlier anarchy” (37). There may be 
no cases he knows about, but that is not saying much. He 
may be an anarchist and an anthropologist, but he is not an 
anthropologist of anarchism. 

On the very same page, he writes: “[ Jesse L.] Byock has 
argued that early Iceland underwent decentralisation in es- 
tablishing a new society as compared to its homeland, Nor- 
way (63 ff)” (37). Contrary to Barclay, Byock is clear that de- 
spite some incipient state features, Iceland was anarchist, a 
“devolving” social order: “The immigrants who founded Ice- 
land became participant in what in some ways was a head- 
less or stateless society. Early Iceland can be so described 
because its leaders, the go’ar, wielded little executive power 
and did not rule over territorial units.” Its leaders often acted 
like Big Men, but are better characterized as chiefs.*” Where 
there are only Big Men or chiefs, there is no state. 

But even if Iceland is an equivocal example of devolution 
to anarchy, other cases are unequivocal. Among the general 
features of the collapse of early state societies are the transi- 
tion to a much lower level of sociopolitical integration, not 
reverting even to the chiefdom stage from which they origi- 
nated, but devolving into segmentary, “tribal” societies. Ex- 
amples of civilizations reverting to anarchy are the Minoan, 
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Mycenaean, Indus Valley, Classic Maya, and possibly Old 
Kingdom Egypt and Tiahuanaco in Peru.” 

Barclay despises “the great mass of people [who] so ea- 
gerly and willingly submit to the state” (9)—but why should 
he, if the state is here to stay? He upholds fatalistically the 
consensus opinion. His anthropology of anarchism is noth- 
ing but nostalgia. His anthropology of anarchism is actually 
anthropology against anarchism. His story implies—and he 
makes the moral explicit—that anarchists should abandon 
their revolutionary fantasies and indulge in feel-good re- 
formist activities which, while changing nothing, will give 
them a great big hug (105-106). Barclay should stop pre- 
tending to be an anarchist, as Murray Bookchin finally did. 
More important, he should stop pretending to be an anar- 
chist anthropologist, because his anti-anarchist conclusions 


find no support in anthropology. 


(Footnotes) 
' He taught at the University of Alberta from 1966, 
where he is now professor emeritus, until some recent 
date. On the last page of the book under review, after 
dismissing anarchist revolution as impossible, Profes- 
sor Barclay endorses, among several anarchist gestures, 
the rejection of government employment. He worked 
for the Alberta provincial government for almost forty 
years. 
? Numerals in parentheses are page references to The 
State. In my footnotes, asterisks (*) identify texts which 
are not listed in Barclay’s bibliography. 
3 Harold Barclay, People Without Government: An An- 
thropology of Anarchism (London: Kahn & Averill with 
Cienfuegos Press, 1982), 148 (eleven page references to 
Kropotkin in the index; the bibliography lists Mutual 
Aid* and The State: Its Historic Role*, as this book’s bibli- 
ography does not). With the usual abysmal production 
values it shares with AK Press, Freedom Press misstates 
PWG's subtitle in the bibliography to the new book! 
(107). 
* Tbid., 17-31 (including the discussion of sanctions, 
with the same diagram reproduced). 
> Barclay believes, for example, that urban democra- 
cies emerged from the Renaissance and Reformation 
(43-44)—two very different phenomena!—actually a 
period when transient urban democracies like Florence 
were overthrown and most self-governing (but not 
democratic) city-states succumbed to domestic or for- 
eign monarchies. By 1600, when the Renaissance and 
Reformation had run their courses, nothing in Europe 
resembled democracy except a few rural Swiss cantons. 
§ See, e.g., “The Feds Can't Imprison Our Spirits: Free 
the Cascadia 3,” Slingshot, 89 (Winter 2006), 1, 6°; 
“Activists Get the Heat Breathing Down Their Neck,” 
Slingshot, 91 (Summer 2006), 6*. 
” Marvin Harris, The Rise of Anthropological Theory: A 
History of Theories of Culture (updated ed.; Walnut 
Creek, CA: Alta Mira Press, 2003), chs. 9-11 (first edi- 
tion 1968)*; Allen W. Johnson & Timothy Earle, The 
Evolution of Human Societies: From Foraging Group to 
Agrarian State (2d ed.; Stanford, CA: Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, 2000), 3 (first edition 1987)*. 
* Ronald Cohen, “Introduction,” Origins of the State: The 
Anthropology of Political Evolution, ed. Ronald Cohen & 
Elman R. Service (Philadelphia: Institute for the Study 
of Human Issues, 1978), 3-4. 
° Murray Bookchin, Remaking Society: Paths to a Green 
Future (Boston: South End Books & Montreal, Canada: 
Black Rose Books, 1991), 54*. 


Umberto Eco, “Interpretation and Overinterpreta- 
tion,” in Interpretation and Overinterpretation, ed. Ste- 
fan Collini (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1992), 51*. 

1 E.g.,Henri Claessen, Pieter van de Elde, & M. Estel- 
lie Smith, eds., Development and Decline: The Evolution of 
Sociopolitical Organizations (South Hadley, Mass.: Bergin 
& Garvey, 1985)*; Henri J.M. Claessen & Peter Skalnék, 
eds., The Early State (The Hague, Netherlands: Mouton, 
1978)*; Henry J.M. Claessen & Peter Skalnik, eds., The 
Study of the State (The Hague, Netherlands: Mouton 
Publishers, 1981)*; Timothy Earle, ed., On the Evolution 
of Complex Societies (Malibu, CA: Undena Publications, 
1984)*; Johnson & Earle*; Grant D. Jones & Robert R. 
Kautz, eds., The Transition to Statehood in the New World 
(Cambridge & New York: Cambridge University Press, 
1981)*; Elman R. Service, Origins of the State and Civili- 
zation: The Process of Cultural Evolution (New York: Nor- 
ton, 1975)*. Readers who have been out of college for 
some time may suppose that theories of cultural evolu- 
tion are stone cold dead. In fact, they currently flourish 
in ethnological and especially in archaeological theory, 
which have drawn close in recent years. Johnson & Earle, 
2 E.g., (53); Lucy Mair, Primitive Government (Balti- 
more, MD: Penguin Books, 1961)*. Presumably this is 
the book; it’s the only text by Mair in the PWG bibliog- 
raphy (at p. 141). 

8 Franz Oppenheimer, The State: Its History and De- 
velopment Viewed Sociologically, trans. John M. Gitter- 
man (Indianapolis, Ind.; The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
1914), iii*. Barclay references an edition from a short- 
lived anarchist publisher (New York: Free Life Editions, 
1975). 

™ Herbert S. Lewis, “Warfare and the Origin of the 
State,” in Claessen & Skalnik, The Study of the State, 209 
(“hundreds” of definitions)*. 

* HLL.A. Hart, “Definition and Theory in Jurispru- 
dence,” Law Q. Rev. 70(277) (Jan. 1954), 37*. 

© H.L.A. Hart, Punishment and Responsibility: Essays 
in the Philosophy of Law (New York & Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1968), 5-6*. 

7 S.F. Nadel, A Black Byzantium: The Kingdom of the 
Nupe in Nigeria (London & New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1942), 69. 

8 Henry T. Wright, “Toward an Explanation of the Ori- 
gin of the State,” in Cohen & Service, 52. 

 Errico Malatesta, Anarchy (London: Freedom Press, 
1974), 14*. Barclay cites only three or four avowed anar- 
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chists aside from himself (107-109). 

20 PWG, 11-12. 

71 1, (Population); 2. (Sedentary settlement); 3. (Horticul- 
ture/agriculture); 4. (Redistribution); 5. (Military organi- 
sation); 6. (Secondary significance of kinship); 7. (Trad- 
ing); 8. (Specialised division of labour); 9. (Individual 
property and control of resources); 10. (Hierarchic social 
order); 11. (Ideology of superiority/inferiority). 

” Such as fission, food storage, circumscription, external 
ideologies, irrigation, esoteric wealth, and primogeniture. 
See Timothy J. Earle, “The Evolution of Chiefdoms,” in 
Chiefdoms: Power, Economy, and Ideology, ed. Timothy J. 
Earle (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1991), 
1-15*; Elman R. Service, Origins of the State and Civiliza- 
tion, 71-80". 

3 Robert L. Carneiro, “A Theory of the Origin of the 
State,” Science 169 (1970): 733-738". Unbelievably, Barclay 
does not reference this article. 

24 There are data from Peru and southwestern Iran which 
contradict the theory in its specific original form. Jona- 
than Haas, The Evolution of the Prehistoric State (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1982), 135-36. 

25 Haas, ibid., 20; Elman R. Service, “Classical and Mod- 
ern Theories of the Origins of Government,” in Cohen & 
Service, 21-34. 

% Fried, “The State, the Chicken, and the Egg; or, What 
Came First?” in Cohen & Service, 36. 

7 William T. Sanders, “Pre-Industrial Demography and 
Social Evolution,” in On the Evolution of Complex Societ- 
ies, 15 (quoted)*; Pierre Clastres, Society Against the State, 
trans. Robert Hurley (New York: Urizen Books, Mole 
Editions, 1974), 169. 

78 Jonathan Haas, “War,” Encyclopedia of Cultural Anthro- 
pology (New York: Henry Holt, 1996), 4: 1357*. 

» Keith F. Otterbein, How War Began (College Station, 
TX: Texas A&M University Press, 2004), 71-77*. 

% Grinnell*; Napoleon A. Chagnon, Yanamamé (4% ed.; 
Fort Worth, TX: Harcourt Brace College Publishers, 
1992)*. 

** Claude Lévi-Strauss, Tristes Tropiques, trans. John & 
Doreen Weightman (New York: Pocket Books, 1977), 
437". 

® Otterbein, How War Began, 97 & passim". 

%8 Johnson & Earle, 34, 267 (quoted)*. 

* Morton H. Fried, The Evolution of Political Society: 
An Essay in Political Anthropology (New York: Random 
House, 1967). Fried also coined the term “pristine state,” 
which you might think, from reading Barclay, was Bar- 
clay’s idea (28-29). 
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3 Robert L. Carneiro, “Political Expansion as an Expres- 
sion of the Principle of Competitive Exclusion,” in Cohen 
& Service, 207 (quoted); Robert L. Carneiro, “The Chief- 
dom: Precursor to the State,” in Jones & Kautz, 37-75* 

36 H.L.A. Hart, The Concept of Law (Oxford: at the Clar- 
endon Press, 1961), 20-25*. 

37 Morton H. Fried, “The State, the Chicken, and the Egg; 
or, What Came First?” in Cohen & Service, 44. 

38 Barclay, PWG, 120. As this is a review of The State, not 
PWG, | can only briefly note the shortcomings of the lat- 
ter’s 5% pages (pp. 122-27) on the origins of the state. The 
Big Man I discuss below. The Technician refers to profi- 
cient hunters among foragers and, in one example given, 
pastoralists. Foraging bands never develop states (56, 58) 
and neither have the pastoral Lapps whom he mentions. 
The Holy Man includes the so-called “leopard-skin chiefs” 
among the Nuer (pastoral) and the Eskimo shaman (for- 
ager). These are purely stateless peoples. “No Nuer will let 
any other address an order to him.” Mair, 65. There is no 
evidence that mediators or shamans ever formed states. 
No other anthropologist has ever said so. The Old Man 
is the senior male member of the kin group, as among the 
Australian aborigines, who were foragers, and foragers 
never form states. What sense does it make to speak of 
“potential tyranny” (PWG, 122) where there is not a single 
known instance of the potential being actualized? 

39 Mair, 107*. Mair’s anti-evolutionism is, however, itself 
antiquated. 

“ Johnson & Earle, 245 (estimate of 100,000)*; Carneiro, 
“Political Expansion,” 213 (estimate of 600,000). 
Carneiro, “Political Expansion,” 211. 

” Harold B. Barclay, Buuri al Lamaab: A Suburban Village 
in the Sudan (Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 1964)* 
(a revision of his 1961 doctoral dissertation). It is his only 
book-length ethnography. 

8 “Interaction” is synonymous with the anthropologists’s 
“own magical expression ‘interrelation’!” Jules Henry, “A 
Theory for an Anthropological Analysis of American 
Culture,” On Sham, Vulnerability and Other Forms of Self~ 
Destruction (New York: Vintage Books, 1973), 68*. 

“ Harold K. Schneider, Livestock and Inequality in East Af- 
rica: The Economic Basis for Social Structure (Bloomington, 
IN & London: Indiana University Press, 1979), 207. The 
implication, probably unintended, that there are Big Men 
in all stateless societies is incorrect. They are unknown in 
band societies and many other stateless societies. 

% Mair, 20. 

Mair, 30. “The Bantu states are secondary, not pristine 
states.” Otterbein, How War Began, 96. 

” Mair, 63-66. 

48 E.E. Evans-Pritchard, The Nuer (Oxford: at the Claren- 
don Press, 1940), and other works. 

” Another of Barclay’s sources calls the Nuer bull a Big 
Man. Schneider, 207. 

%0 Mair, 64-65. 

51 Mair, 65 (emphasis added). 

52 Mair, 166 (emphasis in original).: 

53 Mair, 108. The reader may notice how much zigzagging 
between pages is necessary to render Barclay and Mair 
minimally coherent. Also, Mair was not saying “monar- 
chical” to limit or qualify the statement. It so happens that 
all East African states were monarchic. In fact, contrary 
to Barclay, who claims that early Sumerian states were at 
first oligarchies (38), probably all early civilizations were 
monarchies. Bruce G. Trigger, Understanding Early Civi- 
lization: A Comparative Study (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2003), 73-74". 

4 Defending his disregard of patriarchy, Barclay earlier 
wrote that he would “stick to the strict meaning of anar- 
chy as a polity without rulers,” PWG, 34-35. But that does 
not justify disregarding patriarchy in connection with the 
origin of the state, its seed, its semen, as he would say. Yet it 
is not on the trait list. And surely, before there was the Old 
Man, the Big Man, etc., there stood, erect as a phallus, The 
Man. “An ancient race,” according to “The Man” (a charac- 
ter portrayed by Charles Bronson) in the film “Once Upon 
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a Time in the West.”* 

% John Zerzan, Elements of Refusal (2d rev. ed.; Columbia, 
MO: C.A.L. Press, 1999), 15-71*; of Jess Sepiilveda, The 
Garden of Peculiarities, trans. Daniel Montero (Los Ange- 
les: Feral House, 2005)*. 

%6 Marshall Sahlins, “Rich Man, Poor Man, Big Man, 
Chief: Political Types in Melanesia and Polynesia,” Com- 
parative Studies in Society and History 5(3) (April 1963): 
285-303", reprinted in Cultures of the Pacific: Selected Read- 
ings, ed. Thomas G. Harding & Ben J. Wallace (New York: 
The Free Press & London: Collier Macmillan, 1970), 
205-210". 

57 Thid., 290-91* (emphasis added). 

58 Tbid., 293-94 (quoted); Marshall Sahlins, Stone Age 
Economics (New York: Aldine de Gruyter, 1972), 135-38"; 
Service, Origins of the State, 293-94. 

® Barclay, PWG, 11. 

6 The Big Bully construct can be dismissed by just using 
common sense. Tyrants are impossible in local-scale egali- 
tarian societies. As Hobbes wrote: “For as to the strength 
of body, the weakest has strength enough to kill the 
strongest, either by secret machination, or by cofederacy 
with others, that are in the same danger with himselfe.” 
Hobbes, 183". 

6! Johnson & Earle, 34*; Sahlins, “Rich Man, Poor Man,” 
287". 

62 Johnson & Earle, 304". 

% Haas, Evolution of the Prehistoric State, 6. 

& Alex T. Strating & T. Christian Uhlenbeck, “An Explan- 
atory Model for Structural Change of a Political System,” 
in Private Politics: A Multi-Disciplinary Approach to “Big 
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Men’ Systems, ed. Martin A. van Bakel, Renee R. Hages- 
teijn & Pieter van de Velde (Leiden. Netherlands: E,J. 
Brill, 1986), 143. One theory holds that Big Men are 
only fallout from collapsed chiefdoms. J. Friedman & 
M.W. Rowlands, “Notes Toward an Epigenetic Model 
of Civilisation,” in The Evolution of Social Systems, ed. J. 
Friedman & MJ. Rowlands (London: Gerald Duck- 
worth and Co., 1977), 213. 

6 Edward Ch. L. Van der Vliet, “Big Man,’ Tyrant, 
Chief: The Anomalous Starting Point of the State in 
Classical Greece,” in van Bakel, Hagesteijn & van de 
Velde, 118. 

6 Harold Barclay, “The Origin of the State,” Anarchy: 
A Journal of Desire Armed 24(1), #61 (Spring/Summer 
2006), 48-57; Ben Blue, “Breaking It Down,” ibid., 26, 
28. 

87 Jesse L. Byock, Viking Age Iceland (London: Pen- 
guin Books, 2001), 63 (quoted), 63-66; see also Jesse 
L. Byock, Medieval Iceland: Society, Sagas, and Power 
(Berkeley, CA: University of California Pr,ess, 1988), 
3-5*, 

Colin Renfrew, “Systems Collapse as Social Trans- 
formation: Catastrophe and Anastrophe in Early State 
Society,” in Transformations: Mathematical Approaches 
to Cultural Change, ed. Colin Renfrew & Kenneth L. 
Cooke (New York: Academic Press, 1979), 484, 504*; 
see also Joseph A. Tainter, The Collapse of Complex So- 
cieties (Cambridge & New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 1988)". 

Renfrew, 486". 
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Agents of Chaos 

By Know One 

A Longing For 
Collapse Press 

c/o Shoelacetown ABC 
P.O Box 8085 
Paramus,NJ 07652 

16 pages. Donation 


Nechayev'’s “The Revolu- 
tionary Catechism” called 
on people to cast off worth- 
less things like friendship in 
order to engage in the purity 
of moral revolt. One of the 
best things about writing 
that is heavily influenced by 
Nechayev is that you know 
the author is an alienating 
asshole, trying to appear as 
militant as possible while at 
the same time offering little 
in the way of intelligent dis- 
cussion (besides one more 
call to arms). 

This attempt comes across 
like a chihuahua yapping 
about its ferocious one man 
army. Luckily it is short, 
even more luckily the zine 
offers vocabulary (“death- 
machine,” “spectacular 
temptation,” “techno-in- 
dustrial civilization,” “full 
spectrum domination”) that 
can be used for magnetic 
word scrambles on one’s 
refrigerator, a game im- 
mensely more fulfilling than 
this zine. 

Choice quote: 


Would it be more im- 


portant (in a situation 
implying immediate 
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escape) to have had 
an assault rifle (ak- 
47, sks, ar-10, ar-15, 
etc.)? Which though 
deadly, is known to 
be inaccurate (from 
a distance), loud, and 
easily located.(2) 


Sometimes we need 
to use cellphones to 
take out cellphone 
towers. 


Think about that. [ML] 


Any Time Now 

Issue 24 Summer 2006 
Affinity Place 

Argetna B.C. VOG1BO 
12 pages. No price given 


Any Time Now says that their 
eponymous newsletter is 
Anarchist decentralist, pub- 
lished four times a year, and 
devoted to non-violence, 
decentralization of political 
and economic power and the 
building of cooperative com- 
munities and economies. 
Opening up with a wishy- 
washy essay on Mondrag- 
on—a Spanish socialist city, 
this thankfully short zine 
also includes a reprint of 
anthropologist Harold Bar- 
clay’s “On the Matricenter: 
Character of Early Human 
Society.” The main (fairly 
obvious) argument is that 
“The plain fact is no one 
knows what the specifics 
of earliest human social 
organization were.” My fa- 


Lucas [ML]. 


cals received. 


vorite was one silly rant that 
included classic lines such 
as “There is no such thing 
as an anarchist hair-do. If 
you are an anarchist and 
you get a perm your politi- 
cal insights will not change.” 
“You do not have to have a 
mohawk to be an anarchist.” 
Certainly this is comforting 
to many anarchists whose 
hairstyles leave something 
to be desired. [ML] 


The End of Restaraunts 


www.prole.info 
free 


How to Burn 

Down the House 

The Infamous Waiter & 
Bartender’s Scam Bible 
Promethean Books 
1000 Bourbon St. #250 
New Orleans, LA 70116 
90 pages. $19.95 


The same song is 
playing again. You’re 
pouring the same cup 
of coffee for the two- 
top in the window— 
the same young cou- 
ple out on a second 
date. You give them 
the same bland cus- 
tomer service smile, 
and turn and walk by 
the same tacky deco- 
rations and stand in 
the same place look- 
ing out at the dining 
room floor. Behind 
you, the busser is 
scraping the same 
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edia Review 
ames [CJ], Dot Matrix [DM], 


nti-state, anti-capitalist periodicals. 


recycled butter off a 
customer’s plate back 
into a plastic butter 
container. This is 
more than deja-vu. 


Opening with an all too fa- 
miliar scene, the authors of 
The End of Restaurants zine g0 
on to explain the history of 
restaurants. Originating in 
Paris, in the late 1700s, the 
first restaurants sold only 
“small meat stews, called 
‘restaurants’ that were 
meant to restore health 
to sick people.” The small 
choice of foods available at 
restaurants was due to the 
guild system in which only 
guild members could make 
food. With the collapse of 
the guild system, and the 
emergence of a more so- 
phisticated capitalism, res- 
taurants began to flourish. 


The growth of the 
restaurant was the 
growth of the market. 
Needs that were once 
fulfilled either through 
a direct relationship of 
domination (between a 
lord and his servants) 
or a private relation- 
ship (within the fam- 
ily), were now fulfilled 
on the open market. 
What was once a direct 
oppressive relation- 
ship now became the 
relationship between 
buyer and seller. 


ee 


anarchist media 


With the major- 
ity of one’s pay 
wrapped up in 
tips, one’s pay is 
directly tied to 
sales. When the 
business is pros- 
pering the wait- 
ers, bartenders, 
and bussers make 
good money, but 
when the season 
is slow pay goes down while 
the boss’ labor cost either 
doesn’t change or goes 
down. With the incentive 
to sell more, the waitstaff 
will push themselves and 
their coworkers harder. 
What restaurant employee 
hasn’t heard an angry waiter 
yelling at the kitchen for an 
order, or demanding a bus 
boy clean up tables faster 
so the waiter can make 
more tips. Of course the bus 
boy complains later about 
the lousy tip out from the 
waiter, all the while schem- 
ing to move up in the ranks. 
The hierarchical structure 
of tips reinforce the divi- 
sion and hierarchy of labor, 


GHE INFAMOUS Wale? & Barbenvers 
od BIBLE 


TWO BOURBON STREET WAITERS 
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with the customer being at 
the top. 

The customers don’t see 
the entire process of what 
they get, instead they see 
a streamlined version. The 
menu, their waitress, their 
food, their drinks, their bill, 
that is what the customer 
sees. Being cut out of the 
process many customers 
act in a dictatorial manner, 
and their power is strong: 
tips are usually at the whim 
of the customers, but are 
figured into the pay that 
the waitstaff get from their 
employers. A complaint 
from a customer is often 
reason enough to get fired or 
yelled at. Even small things 
like notes writ- 
ten on checks can 
ruin a waitress’ 
day. Recently at 
my job a waitress 
received a check 
with the following 
note written on it: 
“Jeannie, we don’t 
know what’s the 
matter, but really 
we just wish you 
would smile a little 
more.” Not only 
does this sort of 
banality ignore the 
fact that the entire 
job of a waiter is 
to create a facade, 
an appearance of 


service, but it also re- 
inforces retarded gen- 
der dynamics (women 
should always be smil- 
ing). 

This zine is inter- 
esting for its thorough 
examination of a res- 
taurant, pointing out 
the division between 
the front of the house 
and the back of the 

house, the ladder of so- 
called success (the bus boy 
wants to become a waiter, 
the dishwasher a prep cook, 
the waitress a bartender), 
and its accurate descrip- 
tion of the constant tension 
in the workplacé (with its 
periods of high tension and 
dragging boredom depend- 
ing upon the season and 
the customer turn out), but 
what makes it great is its 
beautiful illustrations. In- 
terspersed with the text are 
restaurant scenes in black 
and white. The professional 
pictures make the zine look 
and feel like a subversive 
graphic novel. 

If The End of Restaurants is 
the good looking, intelligent 
communist (there is a heavy 
anti-state communist and 
situationist influence run- 
ning through the zine) then 
How to Burn Down the House is 
its amoralistic dirtbag twin 
brother. 


You are dining at 
your favorite res- 
taurant. The food is 
toothsome and divine, 
the service crisp and 
attentive; even the 
amiable and glowing 
manager has come 
to the table to offer a 
warm toast. You leave 
a ridiculously lavish 
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gratuity and sashay 
out the front door with 
an air of boozy self- 
importance... What 
a night! You feel like 
you are really some- 
thing special... and 
you are, but to none 
more special than to 
the attentive waiter, 
who just hosed you 
down like a champ 
and played your sorry 
ass like a finely tuned 
violin (p.15). 


Opening with an entirely 
different viewpoint, How to 
Burn instructs restaurant 
industry employees (main- 
ly staff from the front of 
the house) in the fine and 
ruthless art of the hustle. 
Written humorously, the 
instructional handbook 
depicts a variety of cons 
including the jailbreak (in 
which the bus boy, for a 
portion of the bill, notifies 
the customers when the 
waiter is preoccupied, al- 
lowing the customers to 
sneak off on the tab), the 
friendly delivery (the staff 
steals restaurant goods and 
sells them on the down low 
for pure profit), the bas- 
tards (the waitress takes 
a cash payment then tells 
the manager that the cus- 
tomers walked out, which 
means the meal is probably 
at least partially comped by 
the manager, thus increas- 
ing the tips of the waitress) 
and so on. 

While inspirational and 
seductively cutthroat (the 
authors have no qualms 
about screwing over one’s 
coworkers), How to Burn 
has some problems with its 
scams being outdated. With 





the increasing number of 
computers in restaurants 
and cafes, in order to carry 
out a successful scam one 
has to be aware not only of 
how to trick the computer 
but also how to modify the 
paper trail. Many of the con 
games in the book can be 
adapted but they should be 
used with caution. 

In a system that is in- 
creasingly service-based 
(vs production-based), 
workers’ sabotage no longer 
looks as much like slowing 
down assembly lines or 
jamming machines. The 
End of Restaurants offers 
us a coherent outlook and 
some starting points for a 
general strategy for the ab- 
olition of restaurants (and, 
one hopes, of work alto- 
gether), while How to Burn 
offers us the steak knife to 
start slashing at the prob- 
lems of everyday survival. 
[CJ] 


The End of 

Economic Growth 

2140 Shattuck Ave., Ste 2122 
Berkeley CA 94704 

60 pages. $7 


This is a high quality 
publication attempting 
to analyze Capitalism 
through the lens of our 
standard of living (SoL). 
Its thesis is that with in- 
creased consumption over 
the past 40 years our SoL 
has not improved in kind. 
As our SoL is a more accu- 
rate measurement of our 
needs and happiness we 
begin to form a rational 
argument for economical- 
ly living differently. This 
argument is made with 
detailed examples of the 


health care industry, the 
education system, and the 
changing of neighborhoods. 
The conclusion argues for 
ecological _—_ sustainability 
and an end of growth. This 
is a very rational and sane 
argument for something 
(and against other things) 


- that is not going to happen 


in a sane and rational way. 


[A!] 


Fifth Estate #373/Fall 2006 
PO Box 201016, 

Ferndale, MI 48220 

56 pages. $3 


I do not enjoy being dis- 
appointed in Fifth Estate. FE 
is one of the most impor- 
tant anarchist publications 
in North America and over 
the past couple of years 
has been incredibly consis- 
tent—in the sense of com- 
ing out regularly. But over 
the same period it has also 
been consistently inconsis- 
tent in content. Bringing 
the heart of the magazine 








to Tennessee can account 
for some of the problems, 
as the new group of writers 
is younger and newer to 
writing (we have the same 
problem). But the maga- 
zine has stopped looking 
good and has had very few 
memorable things to say. 
Has it lost its way or is 
there something waiting on 
the horizon? 

This issue was promis- 
ing. The theme was litera- 
ture and there are a few 
solid short stories (Cara 
Hoffman’s “Here Comes 
Success” and to a lesser 
extent Merril Mushroom’s 
subtle-as-a-sledgehammer 
“Darcee’s Temptation”), a 
pleasant obituary to Octa- 
via Butler (who I agree is 
one of the best SF authors 
in modern times), and an 
attempt to theorize Butler’s 
ideas as anarchist. There 
are a few poems (because 
FE couldn’t help them- 
selves) including a couple 
from Diane DiPrima (one 
a classic), Ursula LeGuin, 
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anarchist media 


and Peter Lamborn Wil- 
son. There are a few ar- 
ticles, one on Gary Snyder, 
an interview on Anarchist 
People of Color and the 
immigrants rights move- 
ment and an article on 
Allen Ginsberg. These ar- 
ticles highlight the FE proj- 
ect at its best and worst. 
There may be readers who 
don’t know about Snyder, 
Ginsberg, or APOC; for 
whom these articles serve 
as pleasant introductions. 
For anyone else there has 
to be confusion due to FE’s 
(or the writers FE chooses 
to publish) uncritical ap- 
proach to two complicated 
figures and a bizarre aes- 
thetic choice for the APOC 
interview. 

This last point speaks to 
another concern. FE no 
longer looks crisp: most im- 
ages are muddy or blurred. 
The cover is a nice James 
Koehnline image that would 
look great in a high resolu- 
tion, full color context, but 
here it looks like purple 

sludge. Several articles 
use the technique of 
copy—and-pasting one 
image (often in pieces 
or in opposite contrast) 
throughout the article. 
Do it once and you've 
made a visual choice. 
Do it in three articles 
and you need to re-eval- 
uate your process. Are 
you out of images? Do 
you need to proofread 
the entire issue and 
not just each article? 
The APOC interview 
actually takes a picture 
of a young protesting 
non-white woman (with 
her fist in the air) and 
copies the same image 
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12 times on one page as a 
sidebar! 

This issue of FE was one 
of the most visually dis- 
tracting I have read over 
the past 20 years and made 
accessing what good con- 
tent there was within the 
issue a chore instead of a 
treat. [A!] 


How Fast It All Blows Up: 
Some Lessons From the 
2001 Cincinnati Riots 
One Thousand Emotions 
27 pages. $2.50 

No address listed 


In a similiar vein as the 
Aufheben essay on the 1992 
LA riots, a group of au- 
thors—including Lorenzo 
Komboa Ervin, Peter Hudis, 
and the Claustrophobia Col- 
lective—take on the urban 
revolt in Cincinnati of 2001. 
The unarmed shootings of 
15 Black men during the 
preceding six years had 
created a tense situation be- 
tween the repressive police 
force who had implemented 
Giuliani’s “zero tolerance” 
school of policing, and the 
Black working class of Cin- 
cinnati. The incident that 
set fire to the Black commu- 
nity involved a 19 year old 
Black male murdered by a 
white cop. Timothy Thomas 
was being arrested for mis- 
demeanor warrants and 
outstanding traffic tickets 
when he was gunned down. 
The authors ask unanswer- 
able questions as to why the 
revolt had occurred. Why 
hasn’t Detroit, or New York, 
exploded in a similar man- 
ner? Why was this shooting 
the straw that broke the 
camel’s back? The authors 
also describe the events 
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that occurred, noting the 
typically recuperative ac- 
tions by Black political of- 
ficials speaking of “restoring 
civil peace.” The framing 
of the revolt as a race riot 
in the media via heavy 
video attempted to turn 
the class-based revolt into 
another spectacular show. 
The image of the race riot 
was used by Nazi ideologues 
as a recruiting point in the 
follow-up to the revolt. 

These essays suffer from 
what the revolts themselves 
suffered, an inability to 
fully take on society. These 
texts, however, do help the 
reader begin to understand 
the various roles people play 
in the beginning of urban 
revolts and do acknowledge 
the spontaneity of these 
revolts. [ML] 


Leave No One Behind: 
Community Support & 
Anarchist Parenting 

16 pages 

No price or address listed 


China Martens, Vikki 
Law, Sasha Luci, and Jen- 
nifer Silverman are radi- 
eal, activist, feminist single 
mothers. This pamphlet 
chronicles their experi- 
ences and includes their 
critique of radical culture’s 
relationship to children, the 
women who bear them, and 
those who care for them. 
Along with critique they 
provide explicit directions 
for reform. China Martens 
has been a mom for 20 
years, Vikki Law writes as a 
mother of color, Sasha Luci 
as a teenaged mother, and 
Jennifer Silverman as the 
mother of an atypically de- 


veloping (so-called special 
needs) child. For all these 
women, single mother- 
hood looks and feels pretty 
much the same within both 
mainstream and counter 
cultures. According to Mar- 
tens, acknowledging and 
providing for the needs of 
children and mothers in the 
radical activist community 
has gone from non-exis- 
tent to marginally existent 
during the two decades of 
her daughter’s life. In the 
author’s experience, most 
radical women choose to 
abandon motherhood rather 
than take on the simultane- 
ous and essentially solitary 
tasks of having and raising 
kids on the one 
hand and creat- 
ing new social 
practices for 
these activities 
on the other. 

As in so 
many areas, 
the Europeans 
(Berlin) give us 
a model to em- 
ulate with re- 
gard to provid- 
ing childcare 
in meetings, 
conferences, 
and demon- 
strations. While 
there have been 
a few recent at- 
tempts to do 
things differ- 
ently—notably, 
in Portland, 
Baltimore, Montreal—the 
larger question of how radi- 
cal communities support 
children and the people who 
bear them remains open 
and undiscussed within 
radical circles. 

At an anarchist study 
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group session at the end of 
last year’s BASTARD con- 
ference someone posed the 
question, “What might life 
look like after the revolu- 
tion?” One vision was of a 
world without parents. The 
discussion this prompt- 
ed imagined communities 
without children rather 
than people raising children 
within radical community 
outside the bounds of bio- 
logically and legally defined 
relationships. As Sasha Luci 
puts it in her article, “Why 
at all these events planned 
for progress is there such 
a closed wall to children?” 
Why, indeed? [LM] 


Perspectives 


on anarchist theory 


fall 2006 
si 





Perspectives on Anarchist 
Theory #5/Fall 2006 

IAS PO Box 15586 
Washington DC 20003 
106 pages. $12/year 


Perspectives has changed 
from a plain magazine for- 


Le 


mat to ajournal format. The 
new edition is handsome, 
clean, and boring. The only 
color in the issue is a splash 
of yellow sky on the cover 
overlooking a highway and 
guarded wall used to repre- 
sent the theme of this is- 
sue: borders and migration. 
. On this theme are articles 
from academics, activists, 
and writers. What is inter- 
esting about Perspectives is 
how many well-informed 
perspectives are repre- 
sented. The o.rg.a.n.i.c. 
collective from San Diego 
talks about their direct ex- 
perience organizing around 
border issues. An Architek- 
tur presents images of the 
border crossing area be- 
tween Poland and Belarus. 
John Clark includes a post- 
script to the lengthy letter 
from New Orleans that has 
been floating around (in- 
cluding in a previous issue 
of FE). Other contributors 
include Alexis Bhagat, Pre- 
carias a la Deriva, Nicolas 
Blancard, Jordon Zinovich, 
Hakim Bey, Harsha Walia, 
and Tauno Biltsted. There 
are interviews and book 
reviews. Most appreciated 
is the continuation of John 
Petrovato’s “What’s Hap- 
pening: New Books” sec- 
tion compiled from past 
issues of Perspectives that 
gives a brief synopsis of all 
the books of interest to an- 
archists published over the 
last year. 

Perspectives is recommend- 
ed reading if you are inter- 
ested in long-form, learned 
articles on the topic of bor- 
ders or want to support the 
idea of an anarchist journal 
(in the academic/activist 
sense of the term). [A!] 


Rad Dad #4 

1636 Fairview St 
Berkeley, CA 94703 

24 pages. $3, plus postage 


I’ve read few to no par- 
enting zines or any other 
sources of information 
about parenting. This 
might be because I haven’t 
quite made the conscious 
choice to breed or not, 
and there is a distinct so- 
cial separation between 
those who have children 
and those who don’t. The 
argument for reading and 
hearing the experiences of 
parents and their children 
is intense since the nucle- 
ar family has been blasted 
away by capital while the 
image of the family still 
holds a strong sway within 
the spectacle. Parenting is 
an everyday experience, 
one that is rife with conflict 
between adults, adults and 
children, children and chil- 
dren ete. The author notes 
this in his opening essay; 


The other day my 
partner confided in 
me that a close friend 
of hers was giving her 
hell about us not do- 
ing more with our son. 
Or to him. Or for him. 
Are we not? What can 
we do, I wondered: 
send him away, or 
let him continue un- 
checked, unabated. 


Another area of conten- 
tion that he explores is 
that of his daughter’s ra- 
cial identity. One of the 
more interesting things 
about children (compared 
to adults) is that they tend 
to have less fixed ideologi- 


cal positions, relying rather 
on cues from peers, adults, 
and images within society 
to create their ideas about 
social constructs such as 
race. The author’s family is 
mixed race. It is interesting 
to see people with different 
perspectives on racial iden- 
tity, and who are closely re- 
lated to each other, explore 
these perspectives, and 
grow into them, as it helps 
to see how racial identity is 
formed. 

The zine also contains 
an interview with leading 
questions between the au- 
thor and Matt Hern (a leftist 
dad of some sort), a short 
essay on colic, a look at try- 
ing to obtain more radical 
children books, etc. While 
I disliked the author’s incli- 
nation towards an activist, 
leftist anarchism, the zine 
is worth reading if only to 
get a glimpse into the role 
of parenting. I do have to 
admit that it has made me 
more strongly consider get- 
ting a vasectomy. [ML] 
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Tempest #9/Jar of Mold 
37081 Tiller Trail Hwy 
Tiller, OR 97484 

24 pages. $3 


This roughly produced, 
8.5 x 11 zine is composed 
of scripts for five different 
puppet shows (performed 
over the past couple of 
years); commentary de- 
scribing and contextualiz- 
ing the scripts; detourned 
images and graphics from 
the shadow puppets them- 
selves. 

As a reflection of one 
person’s process, the zine 
is endearing; reporting 
on how someone changes 
their mind about tactics 
(“when the people started 
calling themselves puppe- 
tistas, I quit doing puppet 
building for protests”) and 
including a public apology 
for getting drunk and inap- 
propriate at a house where 
he was performing (and 
from-which he was subse- 
quently banned). 

The scripts have anti-civ 


and _ surreal- 
ist overtones; 
my favorite 


was the Mark 
Trail-based 
one, in which 
everyone 
eventually 
gets shot. 
Note: [know 
that English 
is confusing, 
but people re- 
ally do need 
to learn the 
difference 
between _ its 
(possessive) 
and it’s (con- 
traction of “it 
is”). [DM] 
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columns 


In Your Own 
Backyard 


In the interest of grounding ourselves in local history, 
respecting the people who have gone before us, honor- 
ing where we live, taking advantage of the historical re- 
sources we have (including the amazing Kate Sharpley 
Library) and encouraging others to do the same in their 
respective locales, here is our first retrospective of little- 


known anarchist history. 








Whoever says that under free conditions people must live in communism, or must live on an individualistic plan, is 
not an anarchist or freedom man, but an authoritarian... Anarchism cannot possibly have any set plans for the future, 
since it holds that people must be free to make their own lives, so long as they do not invade the similar rights of others. 


W.C. Owen 


Land and Liberty was an anarchist monthly periodical published in Hayward, California from 1914 to 1915. 
The editor was William Charles Owen (2/16/1854-7/9/1929), individualist-anarchist, author of The Economics of 
Herbert Spencer, and one of those responsible for the English pages of the Magon paper, Regeneracién. Land and 
Liberty included articles (mostly criticizing WWI, electoral politics, or analyzing the Mexican Revolution); reviews 
(for example, of books by Gustave Le Bon, Robert Hunter, and Charles Daniel); and letters to the editor. The 
paper was staunchly anti-catholic, supported the single tax, and was a champion of the Woman Rebel (Margaret 
Sanger’s censored paper providing information on birth control). Other periodicals that were reviewed were Freedom 
(London), International Socialist Review, Solidarity, Mother Earth, Why, and the Los Angeles Daily Times. 

The following is a representative editorial from Land and Liberty. 


What's What and Why 
from Land and Liberty #2, 5/30/1914 

Anarchism 

We all want the greatest amount of 
concerted action possible, that we may 
overthrow institutions which have out- 
lived their usefulness and thus move to a 
fuller and better life. If certain elements 
are for making trouble for the sake of 
making it, we want to know that fact and 
squash the trouble-makers. If, on the other 
hand, the trouble has its root in conflicting 
views of life, we want to grip the differ- 
ence and decide which viewpoint is the 
more correct. 

Socialists and Anarchists can act to 
some extent in harmony. So can I.W.W.’s, 
orthodox union men, Single Taxers, and 
all the warring factions. All recognize that 
the economic dependence of the many on 
the few should be abolished. All unite in 
condemnation of the existence in United 
States of more than 18,000 millionaires, 
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side by side with ever-increasing armies 
of the unemployed and prisons filling 
with men who steal because they have to 
live. In destructive criticism all are much 
at one, but over constructive programs they 
go hopelessly to pieces. The Socialists, as 
shown in our last issue, want a “central 
democratic authority” which shall regulate 
production and distribution: a State which 
shall be the sole monopolist. The I.W.W.s 
want “One Big Union” which shall man- 
age everything. The Syndicalists look 
rather to groups of unions, and so forth 
and so on. Each picks a thousand holes 
in the constructive proposals of its rivals, 
and energy which should be concentrated 
against the common foe dissipates itself 
in bitter recriminations. 

In the opinion of this writer the Anar- 
chists should be immune to this paralyzing 
influence by the fact that their program, 
properly understood, is exclusively de- 
structive. In this opinion it is Anarchism’s 


high mission to rescue the revolution- 
ary movement from internal dissension 
by demonstrating that we cannot cross 
bridges before we come to them, and that 
until the fences of monopoly are over- 
thrown arrangements for the future are 
premature. Its task is to break the chain 
which holds the individual, and the mass 
composed of individuals, in subjection. 
Its business is to take men out of irons, 
and it cannot be justified in attempting 
to lace them in the straitjacket of new 
creeds, economic or otherwise. The free 
members of the free society for which it 
works will make their own decisions and 
do their own experimenting, for they will 
face needs and enjoy opportunities we of 
today cannot possibly foresee. Change is 
the universal law, and never should the 
rigid hand of death be allowed to rule the 
plasticity of life. 

The difficulty is, of course, that indi- 
viduals live, and must live, collectively; 
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and the quarrel between Socialists and 
Anarchists is the profound question 
of which of the two is putting the 
cart before the horse. Socialism starts 
with the collectivity, and regards the 
individual merely as No. 750,658,294 
in the social aggregate. It considers 
that things must be arranged for the 
convenience of the 750,658,294 and 
that the arrangement finally made 
by or on behalf of them must be ac- 
cepted by the individual. On the other 
hand, the Anarchist, starts with No. 1 
and considers that if the various No. 
1’s get for themselves ratio- 
nal—which ultimately means 
just—treatment, all will be 
well with the 750,658,294. 
Socialism, therefore, repre- 
sents collectivity in revolt, 
but in revolt only to obtain 
what it believes will be a 
better rule, as ascertained by 
majority vote. Anarchism, 
on the contrary, represents 
the individual in revolt, not 
for the sake of becoming a 
member of a majority-ruled, 
democratically-governed 
collectivity, but to win that 
individual self-rule which it 
considers essential to human 
happiness. 

The quarrel between Social- 
ism and Anarchism is, at bot- 
tom, a renewal of the quarrel 
between Roman Catholicism, 
with its insistence on unity of 
faith, for the sake of general 
peace, and Protestantism, with 
its revolt of private judgment 
against ecclesiastical authority. 
It is the old contest between 
those who believe in original 
sin and consider men born to 
be kept in check, and those who 
believe in his infinite capacity 
for good, if given opportunity. It is the 
old fight between those who hold that 
without some authority lodged in the 
hand of some the strong will devour the 
weak, and those who believe that such 
lodgment upsets the balance of nature 





and begets the weakness against which it 
pretends to guard. It is the old difference of 
opinion between those who have and those 
who have not confidence in freedom. 
Such a difference brings us to a parting 
of ways, on one of which we must decide. 
It is not a mere theoretical difference but a 
pre-eminently practical one, since on our 
decision will depend our attitude toward 
almost every one of the conflicts now 
shaking society. For example, a logical 
Socialist will decide, with Debs, that the 
Mexicans must pass through a long course 
of regulative education which shall fit them 





for freedom. Contrariwise, a logical Anar- 
chist will reply that such has ever been the 
plea of those who bask in the sunlight of 
special privilege, and he will understand 
that when the Mexicans have won their 
freedom whatever else may be desirable 
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for them will follow. A Socialist may 
well find himself in sympathy with the 
collective and authoritarian doctrines 
of the Roman Catholic Church, which 
will at once return his sympathy. An 
Anarchist cannot but regard the Church 
of Rome as the universal foe, since it 
up holds its right to speak with the 
authority of God himself. Again the 
Church will return the-compliment and 
will never will it, or the other govern- 
ing forces of the world, make peace 
with Anarchism. A Socialist, however 
discontented he may be, must look for 
a remedy to legal restric- 
tions imposed by a militant 
majority, and Congressman 
Berger, understanding this, 
properly opposes individual 
revolt and brands Mexican 
revolutionaries as “bandits.” 
Contrariwise, an Anarchist 
will welcome all attacks on . 
monopoly, for the individual 
in revolt against slavery is 
ever his ally. 

The past history of An- 
archism and its scientific 
basis are set out most ably 
in the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica’s article, written by 
Kropotkin. In the present 
writer’s opinion, however, 
Kropotkin has been always 
over-anxious to reconcile 
Socialism and Anarchism 
and does scant justice, there- 
fore, to the power that lies 
in the outspoken doctrine of 
individual revolt, as voiced 
by Stirner. The worldwide 
struggle for equality of eco- 
nomic opportunity is devel- 
oping gigantic forces which 
as yet we cannot measure, 
and we should be careful in 

our treatment of what may 
be great truths just peeping over the 
horizon. It is certain that the basis of 
Anarchism is Life’s individual claim 
to opportunity, and Life struggles with 
many weapons. 





Introduction: part Z 
Egoism 


Since I call this specifically an 
egoist encyclopedia, a complete in- 
troduction to the project requires an 
explanation of what I mean by egoism. 
But before going into this explanation, 


I am going to summarily dispose of. 


two misunderstandings of egoism that 
I have encountered—one that is utterly 
ridiculous, the other a bit more under- 
standable (especially in light of the lack 
of modesty among egoists). 

First of all, egoism has nothing 
whatsoever to do with Freud or Freud- 
ianism!! This hirsute intruder into other 
people’s personal lives and dreams 
may haye chosen to use the Latin word 
for “I (“ego”, for those. who didn’t 
know) to describe one of the aspects 
of his supposed map of the human 
(bourgeois, late Victorian, European) 
psyche, but this doesn’t mean that he 
invented the word or established any 
intellectual ownership of it worthy of 
your or my respect. In fact, the egoist 
theorist best known in both anarchist 
and philosophical circles, Max Stirner, 
wrote his central work, The Ego and Its 
Own, more than eleven years before 
Freud existed and died in the year 
of Freud’s birth. Hopefully, this is 
sufficient to dispense with such silli- 
ness... 

Secondly, egoism is not the same 
thing as egotism. If some of us egoists 
consider ourselves to be among the 
most intelligent, most talented, witti- 
est, and sexiest people existing on the 
planet today, this doesn’t stem from our 
egoism, but from intensive self-analy- 
sis grounded in the cold, hard realism 
of our immodest dreams and boundless 
aspirations. And besides why would we 
succumb to the falsehoods of humility 
when, in this case, the truth serves our 
interests much better? 
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The Egoist 
Encyclopedia 


by Wolfi Landstreicher 


Having dealt with both the ridicu- 
lous and the sublime, I now want to 
begin meandering toward the heart of 
the matter: what is egoism? 

Of course, the egoism I describe 
will be my egoism. Anything else 


would not really be egoism. But like’ 


all that is my own, I have taken my 


egoism from many different places, © 


a few of great enough influence that 
they indicate a line of thought and a 
way of encountering the world that has 
developed historically and theoretically 
since at least the time of Stirner. So it is 
worthwhile to look at some of the basic 
ideas in this line of thought. 

A distinction is sometimes made 
between descriptive egoism and pre- 
scriptive or ethical egoism. The former 
simply declares that human beings 
always act in what they perceive, on 
some level, as their own interests. This 
perspective makes no claims that this 






process is always conscious or that the 
decisions are based on real knowledge 
of what one’s interests are; it only 
claims that there is always a factor 
of perceived self-interest in our deci- 
sions.” Thus far, I don’t really think that 
this perspective says much of interest; 
it’s a banality that, if, on the one hand, 
is unassailable, on the other hand is 
inadequate in itself for fully explain- 
ing religious, patriotic, maternal and 
similar sacrifices. Left at this point, 
descriptive egoism leaves hanging the 
question of what causes people to see 
their interests as something external to 
and greater than themselves. 

Ethical egoism proclaims that if 
we were to consciously and willfully 
create our lives on our own terms, each 
of us would tend to live more fully and 
probably more enjoyably than we do 
when we let life happen to us. While 
most ethical egoists accept the basic 
premise of descriptive egoism, we also 
realize that most people live uncon- 
sciously most of the time. When people 
are unclear of their real interests, the 
latter became alienated, standardized 
and crystallized into values and ideals 
perceived as greater than any individu- 
al interest. In this form, these interests 
come to dominate the individual to 
whom they once belonged. But they 
don’t dominate us as abstractions, but 
in the social, institutional forms into 
which they solidify: the state, private 
property, religion, the law, rights, etc. 
(as well as various petty obsessions 
that express the deformed interests 
behind these institutions on the level 
of our individual daily lives*). Thus, 
the decision to become consciously 
egoist, to begin the project of grasping 
our lives as our own, is also a decision 
to rise up, to create our lives against 
the institutions that rule us. 

The reason The Ego and Its Own 
stands out as the central text of egoism 
is that it was the first, and perhaps still 
the best, book to develop the egoist 


 ————— 
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critique in depth. It actually wrestles 
with the questions raised by descrip- 
tive egoism in a forceful way and in 
the process develops one of the stron- 
gest critiques of ideology. But like any 
book, it can be turned into a bible, 
becoming a source for doctrines that 
undermine the core of egoism. 

One such doctrine that I have 
occasionally encountered in Stirner- 
influenced literature is that which sees 
the unique one as an essence to which 
we must aspire, thus turning it into 
another spook. This reading of Stirner 
misses one of his central points: that 
our uniqueness does not exist outside 
us as an essence, but within us and our 
relationships as our existence. Thus 
egoism, as Stirner understood it, is nei- 
ther the petty economic self-interest* 
that early political economists spoke 
about as a central impetus to social 
relationships, nor is it essentialist in- 
dividualism. Rather it is an idea about 
how real individuals do and could 
interact with and in the world. I am 
going to try to clarify this—hopefully, 
like a clear, clean magnifying glass, 
and not like a mudball in your eye. 

In recent years, it seems that the 
very existence of individuals, of I’s has 
come into question—at least in certain 
theoretical circles. I am not referring 
here to the tiresome puritanical leftist 
litanies that condemn the so-called 
individualism of the most boringly 
conformist and standardized society 
ever to mar the face of the planet. 
These strident sermons, calling for 
yet more sacrifice, deserve no more 
response than our sneers of contempt. 
I am rather talking about the idea that 
the individual is merely a social fiction, 
since we are all merely products of the 
social reality that surrounds us. There 
are a number of fallacies in this. I will 
only briefly mention a few: 1) Those 
who make this argument will also 
generally argue that race, gender, and 
similar categories don’t have an essen- 


tial existence, but are rather “Society” is shorthand for describing 


merely social products. None- 
theless, they don’t consider 
these categories fictions, but 
rather social realities that have 
to be taken into account. Only 
ideological considerations 
can explain why the same 
recognition is not granted to 
the individual. 2) This way of thinking 
conflates the concept of the individual 
with essentialist individualism—in 
other words it assumes that “individual- 
ity” means the existence of an essence 
in each of us that is separate from our 
relationships. There have been other, 
far more nuanced concepts of the indi- 
vidual, among them those of Stirner. 3) 
This perspective forgets that society it- 
self does not have a concrete existence. 
Itis merely a product of the activities of 
individuals interacting and relating in 
specific, generally standardized ways. 
In fact, it may be more accurate to say 
that “society” is verbal shorthand for 
describing the more standardized, for- 
malized and institutionalized aspects of 
how we relate and interact, of how we 
create life together, particularly in their 
current, unconscious, habitual forms. In 
other words, this perspective is a classic 
example of a reification which turns 
the activity done into the actor, and 
the actor into the product. And like all 
examples of ideological reification, this 
one seems to be aimed at undermining 
the will to act in the world. 

I have brought up this perspective 
because it helps me to clarify my own 
egoism. Each one of us is an utterly 
unique being, beyond description, be- 
yond words. This does not mean that we 
share nothing with any other, but rather 
that how each of us encounters the 
shared thing is unique. This uniqueness 
does not stem from some individual es- 
sence—that would be metaphysics and 
imply the possibility that we might fail 
to live up to this essence. Thus, it would 
transform uniqueness into a power 
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late and interact, of how we create life 
together, particularly in their current, 
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above us to which we must conform, 
and this would require the creation 
of a shared, value-laden language 
to describe uniqueness destroying it 
as uniqueness. My uniqueness, your 
uniqueness, every individual unique- 
ness originates from the fact that the 
endless interweaving of relationships 
that go into creating each of us in every 
moment is unique to each of us. No one 
else could possible have precisely the 
same fluctuating patterns of relation- 
ships as you or I going into creating 
who she is in each moment. This has a 
few implications. First of all, it under- 
mines any concept of an essential self, 
since the relationships that make me 
unique in each moment change from 
moment to moment. This doesn’t deny 
continuity, which is necessary for self- 
consciousness (and the ability to make 
decisions and act), but makes it clear 
that this continuity exists as a relation- 
ship with my previous uniquenesses, 
not as an essence, a soul. Secondly, it 
makes it clear that not all relationships 
are social in nature. In fact, I think that 
the term social relationship is best ap- 
plied to those relationships that seek 
to standardize and institutionalize our 
interactions in order to minimize the 
effects and experience of the unique- 
ness that is the one thing we all share 
in common. Thirdly, it implies not only 
the possibility of becoming aware of 
our uniqueness, but also of choosing 
to become its creator. This is the most 
important factor. Within the context of 
society as we know it, our uniqueness is 
an accident that happens to us. Society 
acts as a buffer to prevent the negative 
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aspects of this accident as it encounters 
the same accident in others from caus- 
ing too much damage (at least to the 
larger network of relationships). It does 
this by imposing standardization and 
institutionalization upon the broader 
relationships that exist.° This creates a 
social system in which nobody actually 
gets what he desires, but rather every- 
one compromises to varying extents 
in order to minimize pain. Everything 
is measured; survival dominates life. 
This is the petty world of the economy 
in which egoism is shrunk down to 
the atomized competition for material 
goods. This competition has the effect 
of hiding our uniqueness behind identi- 
ties, the most important of which are 
worker and consumer (citizen runs a 
distant, but necessary, third). 

But we are not all content with 
the dominance of survival over life. 
And there is only one way to overturn 
this way of living. Each of us has to 
become the creator of her own unique- 
ness, making it her own. This is an ac- 
tivity that is never completed, an ongo- 
ing struggle, even after the institutions 
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that rule us have been destroyed. Since 
this uniqueness is an interweaving of 
relationships that is specific to each 
individual, it is necessary first of all 
for a person to take his past as his own, 
using it as a tool for understanding the 
possibilities of the present. Then she 
also needs to grasp and begin to create 
present relationships, learning to make 
affinity, complicity, mutuality, and 
solidarity, as well as hostility, enmity, 
contempt, and hatred into conscious 
choices reflecting the desire for the 
fullest, most intense, and beautiful life, 
a desire that insists on creating itself 
in each moment. And if each of us, or 
even a substantial minority of us were 
to truly begin this process of creating 
our lives on our terms, it would upset 
the stability of standardization and 
institutionalization. It would be an in- 
surrection against the ruling order. 
When I speak of egoism, I mean 
precisely this desire to make my 
uniqueness, the relationships through 
which I come to be, my own in rebel- 
lion against the institutions that seek 
to standardize our relationships, to 


bury uniqueness under habit. Thus, as 
I go through the alphabet (or defy it, 
if it gets in my way) playing with the 
various topics I choose, I will always 
begin my analyses from this desire and 
meander with it down various paths 
through cities and gardens and jungles, 
exploring the possibilities for realizing 
this desire. And believe me, I’m egotis- 
tical enough to believe that I can realize 
this insurgent egoist dream. 


Footnotes 

' Sadly, this is a real misunderstanding that I have 
encountered. Judging from the way it is expressed, 
I can say with some assurance that those who 
make this false connection are to a person (how do 
I say this nicely?... fuck it, I don’t) deluded femi- 
nist ideologues who find their ideological enemies 
everywhere, since that is the only way to assure 
themselves that they are right... 

2 For example, the good christian is convinced that 
her willingness to give up immediate pleasures 
here on earth will help him to build up “treasure 
in heaven” by pleasing god. Thus, though his 
perception of his own interests is delusional, she 
is nonetheless making her choice based on per- 
ceived self-interest. 

3 Stirner describes the obsession with acquiring 
material wealth as this sort of domination: “...an 
avaricious man is not a self-owned man, but a 
servant; and he can do nothing for his own sake 
without at the same time doing it for his lord’s 
sake—precisely like the godly man.” (The Ego 
and Its Own, p. 266, Cambridge University Press, 
1995). I would say the sexual drive as portrayed 
by Sade is also such an obsession—an interest that 
is no longer one’s own. 

4 Although Stirner talks about “property” quite a 
bit in his book, he so subverts its meaning (quite 
explicitly declaring that private property requires 
the permission of the state to exist and is thus hos- 
tile to the unique one and its “property”) that he 
turns it into an anti-economic relationship. This 
is another reason way I consider his work signifi- 
cant—he broke egoism loose from the economic 
values to which it was (and, unfortunately still is) 
often connected, opening the way for expansive, 
boundless dreams... 

5 | won’t go into how this serves a specific mi- 
nority here, but if we consider that each one is 
acting in her own interests as he perceives them, 
it should come as no surprise that the process of 
control acts in the interests of specific people. 
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Race is a huge and complicated 
topic, and, due to the variety of influxes 
(both forced and voluntary) of ethnic 
groups both historically and currently, 
it is probably more complicated in the 
Us than anywhere else. In this column 
I paint with broad strokes as a way to 
give enough of a foundation to under- 
stand the basics and then give some 
direction for further inquiry. 

The concept of race has tradition- 
ally had two distinct but overlapping 
ways of being understood in the us, one 
scientific, and the other historic. The 
scientific position rests on the pretense 
that there are biological differences that 
explain cultural differences; the historic 
position is that differences in culture 
(whether from non-European origins 
or from oppression once arriving here) 
and in social standing create a distinct 
group of people with identifiable and 
predictable characteristics. These days 
scientists follow the liberal argument 
that we humans are all the same and 
all that holds us back from a non-racist 
society are the remnants of bigotry. This 
argument neither addresses the cultural 
standards fundamental to us society 
about what and how we value, nor 
does it leave room for the idea that race 
issues are deep enough (for example 
how we think about race is part of the 
polarized and dualistic world view that 
limits our options in multiple ways) 
that changing them would require a 
complete restructuring of society. 

There are two main anarchist stances 
on race: one could be called the activ- 
ist tendency and the other perhaps the 
atomist. 

The activist position is the most 
common and reflects an understanding 
of race as one of the primary categories 
of oppression, an essential characteris- 
tic—essential meaning (at a minimum) 
that race defines people’s experiences in 
unavoidable and to some extent predict- 
able ways. Although perhaps modified 
by class, sex, and upbringing, skin 
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color is a (perhaps the) crucial com- 
ponent to understanding someone and 
certainly to understanding someone’s 
place in society. Phrases that reflect an 
essentialist perspective are “the Black 
struggle” (or the Woman Question), etc. 
Examples of groups that work from this 
understanding are Bring the Ruckus 
and the Challenging White Supremacy 
workshops. 

The atomist opinion is that race 
exists, but only barely—that is, since 
race does not necessarily ei- 
ther include power (white 
Appalachians), nor exclude 
power (Colin Powell, Clarence 
Thomas, Condoleezza Rice, 
etc.), then it is no longer useful 
as a category to describe the 
broad groups of people who 
are lumped together under 
these generic labels. Race 
determines neither how a per- 
son will respond to the status 
quo, nor how the system will 
respond to them. 

There are, of course, 
strengths and weaknesses to 
both tendencies. 

The activist take acknowl- 
edges the history of peoples, 
emphasizes a group’s common 
experience, and allows for 
a particular kind of victory, 
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like the passing of laws, or creating 
ethnic studies departments in univer- 
sities—however limited and reformist 
these victories are. Identification with 
a group is also one way to resist the 
disconnections enforced by dominant 
society. On the other hand, this per- 
spective is based on a dualistic model 
(us vs. them, powerful vs. weak, people 
of color vs. white people, etc.) that 
does not reflect the complexities of a 
world in which (for example) mixed 
race people exist. This perspective 
has a view of power as static, and a 
history of drawing hard lines between 
people, lines that deny people’s com- 
plications. There was a time when the 
US was more stratified around race, 
when this perspective might have made 
more sense, but in the current society 
that increasingly emphasizes class, 
in which there are people of color on 
every possible side of every argument, 
it becomes more and more invisibil- 
izing to ignore differences existing 
within a single racial group, much less 
ones existing between different racial 
groups. The dualistic model makes 
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decreasing sense. 

On the other hand, the atomist posi- 
tion doesn’t have a vocabulary for the 
ways that people experience whole 
groups of their family and friends 
having similar problems—specifically 
with officials, from bank tellers to 
cops to teachers and so on. Or what it 
means to share a history with a group 
of people, even when members of the 
group disagree on the relevance of 
that history. 

The difference can be categorized 
as what is best emphasized—our mem- 
bership in (externally and internally 


in by society—for example, identi- 
fying more strongly as an anarchist 
than as a woman, or as a punk than 
as a person of color. But generally, 
groups that are formed around choice 
are even less sustainable than groups 
formed around more externally de- 
fined criteria. 

Anarchist people of color [APOC] 
groups are fairly recent phenomena, 
and of course include multiple and 
widely varying perspectives on these 
(and other) questions, like how is 
a people of color anarchy different 
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defined) groups, or our individuality. 
Since we are living with the conse- 
quences of this culture’s successful 
perceptual split of individuality from 
membership, how we negotiate and 
understand the relationship between 
the two is a continual question. 

One response to this negotiation 
has been to valorize the groups that we 
choose, vs. the groups that we’re placed 
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from a white one (or is it)?; how 
is anarchist practice parallel with 
traditional cultural practices (or is 
it)?, etc. Some APOC writers include 
Lorenzo Komboa Ervin, Ashanti 
Alston, Aragorn! and Ernesto Agui- 
lar. The main APOC site is www. 
illegalvoices.org, which has, among 
other things, online books on anar- 
chism in Africa and Cuba. 





Some non-anarchist but useful 
writers on race: Richard Delgado, Lisa 
Ikemoto and Ian Haney-Lopez, all 
from within the Critical Race Theory 
(CRT) field of law. The premises fun- 
damental to CRT are that a) racism is a 
normal part of us society (i.e. that it is 
not a matter of a few “bad apples”), b) 
the principle of interest convergence, 
which is that elites will only change 
when it is in their interest to change, 
and even then change only in ways that 
serve them, c) context is essential to un- 
derstanding specific events, and d) race 

is socially constructed. 
The ramifications of these 
premises for anarchists 
are obvious—from the 
understanding of race as 
an inherent (and therefore 
necessarily flexible) part of 
our society to the critique 
of liberalism and civil 
rights legislation (and of 
legislation in general) that 
is inherent in the concept 
of interest convergence to 
the context-sensitivity that 
recognizes (and values) 
individual autonomy as 
much as generalizations 
and group behavior. 

Also, Charles W. Mills 
has written a fascinating 
book, Blackness Visible: 
Essays on Philosophy and 

_ Race, which includes a rich 
(and dense) essay “But 
What Are You Really?: 
The Metaphysics of Race”: 

an excellent clarification of the various 
questions and assumptions of US race 
perspectives, in which the complica- 
tions of (for example) light-skinned 
people of color and racial trangressive- 
ness are part of the conversation, rather 
than awkward silences. 
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In this essay, it is my intent to address 
a form of racism which exists presently 
in the imbalance of power between al- 
lopathic medicine and traditional Asian 
medicine (TAM), in the United States 
and elsewhere; a systemic racism stem- 
ming from unexamined assumptions. But 
this kind of racism has little to do with 
the kinds of bias commonly identified as 
racist. This is not a discourse on men in 
white hoods and sheets, burning crosses, 
swastikas, or any other such familiar 
imagery. Neither is it about individuals 
or cultural groups being marginalized 
by racist dynamics in political or eco- 
nomic structures. Rather, my concern is 
the marginalization of cultural forms of 
knowledge and the acceptance of certain 
culturally based medical ideologies as 
being neutral; the result is the control 
of trillions of medical dollars—and 
linked with control of the economics 
of medicine is the ability to practice (or 
not) culturally based forms of medicine. 
My deeper concern is the profound 
imbalance of power between medical 
paradigms, and the ongoing undermining 
of the ways in which both patients and 
practitioners are allowed to think about 
and participate in medicine. 

Before going further, let me set 
the context by defining some terms. 
Throughout this essay, I use the term 
TAM rather than other, perhaps more 
familiar, terms such as Traditional Chi- 
nese Medicine (TCM) or Oriental Medi- 
cine (OM). While TCM is a reasonable 
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phrase, I believe that given the linkages 
between traditional Chinese, Japanese, 
Vietnamese, Korean, and other Asian 
medicines, TAM is more inclusive and 
therefore more appropriate. As regards 
OM, the use of the term Oriental is 
flagrantly offensive (roughly equiva- 
lent to using the term colored to refer 
to.African-Americans); unfortunately, 
despite laudable legislation in California 
changing the legal term from “Oriental 
medicine” to “Asian medicine,” neither 
educational institutions nor national 
organizations have followed suit. In 
this light, the granting of degrees such 
as the Doctorate in Acupuncture and 
Oriental [sic] Medicine remains highly 
problematic. 

Allopathic medicine, also known as 
biomedicine or traditional medicine, is 
the standard form of medical care in the 
United States and elsewhere; providers 
generally hold the degree of Medical 
Doctor (MD), which presumes neutral- 
ity—as if there were only one true form 
of medicine, and MDs were the only le- 
gitimate purveyors of it. Use of the term 
biomedicine (i.e., based in the biological 
and natural sciences) to describe allopa- 
thy is problematic since other forms of 
Western medicine such as naturopathy 
are also biomedical in foundation. Using 
the term traditional to describe allopathic 
medicine once again presumes that there 
is one standard, valid form of medicine 
deserving of the title. As many cultures 
have their own traditional medicines that 
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are neither related to nor less valid than 
allopathy, the use of the term traditional 
to describe allopathic medicine is en- 
tirely inappropriate. 

Allopathic medicine, then, is a form of 
medical diagnosis and treatment which 
understands human pathophysiology 
(and therefore its treatment) as being 
rooted in the biological and natural 
sciences, which in turn have their roots 
in certain specific European cultural 
frameworks and philosophies. Histori- 
cally, allopathy was one of a number of 
forms of medicine considered to be 
valid—among them homeopathy, na- 
turopathy, and osteopathy. However, 
the organization representing allopathic 
power in the United States (the American 
Medical Association, AMA) has, over 
the past century and a half, acted so as 
to ensure their scientific (and therefore 
economic) dominance over all of medi- 
cine. As a result, other medical practices 
have been marginalized (chiropractic), 
delegitimized (homeopathy, herbology), 
assimilated (osteopathy), and in some 
cases criminalized (midwifery). 

Although there is no true systematic 
structure to what I have herein termed 
TAM (which in reality is a broad frame- 
work of medical lineages and practices), 
let me take a moment to provide a brief 
overview: Practices such as acupunc- 
ture, Chinese herbology, shiatsu and 
other bodywork modalities, nutritional 
treatment, and qigong provide the domi- 
nant treatment modalities within this 
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framework. These approaches, and the 
diagnostic systems upon which they are 
based, are rooted in concepts such as yin 
and yang, qi and blood, spirit and es- 
sence—concepts which are grounded in 
both Asian philosophical systems and in 
an energetic (rather than biomedical) un- 
derstanding of pathophysiology. While 
in some cases there may be parallels 
or overlap between 
allopathic and TAM 
approaches, there is 
no real theoretical 
linkage between the 
two. Biomedical re- 


This invalidation promotes 
the ideology that knowledge is 
real only if established within 
this tautological framework 


with the degree to which that practitioner 
can successfully function in the current 
medico-economic milieu, and therefore 
may be considered an indicator of rela- 
tive power (or lack thereof). 

Although many view European-de- 
rived science as inherently factual, in 
reality its foundations are philosophical. 
That is, Western science is based in cer- 
tain constructs of 
European philoso- 
phy—including, 
among others, both 
Descartes’ concept 
of subject-object 


search into thenature of European thought. ; duality and Hume’s 
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coherent scientific understanding of ho 
or why it works; this, as will become evi- 
dent below, is one of the major problems 
facing TAM. 

In the United States and elsewhere, 
the practice of TAM exists at present 
in a state of transition: the profession is 
young, scope of practice is in question, 
and the status of education is constantly 
being re-evaluated. In a medical climate 
which values allopathic medicine and 
logical positivist research above all else, 
TAM practitioners continue to grapple 
for an economic and professional foot- 
hold—despite the vast number of Amer- 
icans who utilize the healing modalities 
of TAM along with those of other forms 
of so-called alternative medicine. 

In the context of the above, I wish 
to address what I see as a pervasive 
though subtle issue which underlies 
much of TAM practitioners’ struggle 
for appropriate scope of practice and 
for reimbursement by insurers: the de- 
mand that TAM be validated by Western 
research methods and the onslaught of 
attempts to restrict TAM practitioners’ 
scope of practice are de facto racism. 
To be clear, I am not herein concerned 
directly with issues of reimbursement or 
other aspects of the economics of medi- 
cine, except as they exist in the context 
of power. The ability of a healing arts 
practitioner to receive reimbursement 
from insurance companies is correlated 
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directly observed. Science is valid only if 
one accepts these constructs as factual; 
those who attribute predominant medical. 
authority to allopathy presume that this 
philosophical-scientific framework is 
true, and they assume that any medical 
system not based on these constructs is 
invalid unless proven otherwise by logi- 
cal positivist research methods—which, 
in turn, becomes tautological, for these 
research methods are derived from these 
same philosophical constructs. 

This process of invalidation pro- 
motes the ideology that knowledge is 
real only if it is established within this 
tautological framework of European 
thought. However, as the TAM systems 
in question are non-European, and as 
their essential philosophy, understand- 
ing of pathophysiology, and approach to 
treatment are unrelated to the biological 
and natural sciences, it is inappropriate 
to seek to validate or invalidate them via 
extra-cultural methods, particularly when 
such invalidation provides the basis for 
broad-based delegitimization. To do so 
is to say, quite simply, that unless TAM 
is valid in the eyes of European-derived 
philosophical constructs, it is invalid. 

This in and of itself is problematic. 
However, it becomes exponentially more 
problematic when we take into account 
the dynamics of power, and the medical 
and economic monopoly held by allopa- 
thy and its scientific cronies. In this con- 


text, it is blatantly colonialist to impose 
a European-derived system of validation 
upon a non-European medical sys- 
tem—in effect, to value the perceptions 
of one culture over and above those of 
another. When the champions of a cultur- 
ally based knowledge system (which is 
in a politically and economically domi- 
nant position) systematically invalidate 
another culture’s philosophical/medical 
system, regardless of whether there is 
any racist intent, the effect is identifi- 
ably racist. And, as the economics of 
research are often driven by the interests 
of the medical insurance industry, the 
pharmaceutical industry, and organized 
allopathic medicine, the system of power 
based in European philosophy continues 
to determine the (in)validity of TAM. 
TAM practitioners’ scope of practice 
and insurance reimbursement for their 
services are tied to the outcome of said 
research; consequently the practice of 
TAM continues to exist on the downhill 
side of a racist/colonialist divide. It mat- 
ters not a whit that many TAM practitio- 
ners and consumers are not ethnically 
Asian; the systematic, economically 
driven invalidation of TAM amounts 
to an attack on culture and philosophy. 
In this attack is a profound power dif- 
ferential based on cultural privilege, 
and the appropriate term for this type of 
differential is racism. 

It is not my intent to suggest that em- 
pirical research methods are invalid or 
inappropriate with regard to TAM. Many 
research studies, in the US, Europe, and 
Asia have provided valuable information 
which has expanded knowledge regard- 
ing the capacities and effectiveness of a 
variety of TAM and integrative medicine 
treatments (in a generic sense, integra- 
tive medicine may be understood as 
any medical approach which combines 
allopathic and non-allopathic forms 
of diagnosis and treatment). However, 
when research funding is controlled by 
an overarching system that perceives 
TAM as fundamentally invalid, it be- 
comes highly probable that funding will 
go to studies which ask biased research 
questions and which have a significant 
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potential for biased results—tresults 
which, in turn, are likely to further fuel 
the systemic power differential between 
medical paradigms. There are many 
appropriate ways in which scientific 
researchers might approach TAM: un- 
biased scientists would appropriately 
use their research capacities to attempt 
to understand how TAM works, to find 
ways to refine or focus TAM’s methods 
for particular diagnoses or circumstances 
(this type of research has been under way 
in China and other countries for many 
years). Instead, the vast majority of TAM 
research in the United States is rooted in 
the racist assumption that TAM doesn’t 
work until or unless us-based researchers 
say otherwise. 

Where does this leave TAM? In my 
view, TAM practitioners and the profes- 
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sion as a whole can no longer accept the 
racist/colonialist onslaught under which 
they continue to labor. Rather, in order for 
TAM to have more than scraps from the 
table of allopathic power, its practitioners 
and advocates must cease half-measures 
such as fighting for the right to diagnose 
disease in allopathic language (in other 
words, to use allopathic diagnoses in 
order to be reimbursed by insurers); 
instead, TAM practitioners must demand 
the ability to diagnose illnesses in a man- 
ner consistent with their own medical 
system—diagnoses such as liver qi stag- 
nation, heart yin deficiency, and the like. 
Rather than remaining content to play 
politics with individuals and groups who 
seek to enact legislation which would 
limit or encroach on TAM practitioners’ 
scope of practice, TAM practitioners 
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need to fight—openly, and in any venue 
available—the discriminatory nature of 
such legislation. And, rather than suc- 
cumbing to the onslaught of allopathic 
medicine in both practice and research, 
TAM practitioners must find ways to 
fund research consistent with the under- 
lying philosophical frameworks of TAM. 
Taking on epic battles such as these is 
critical not only in order to protect the 
professional practice of TAM in the 
United States, but also—and more im- 
portantly—because fighting against the 
de facto racist practice of allowing one 
culture to define medicine means stating 
publicly that knowledge and healing 
cannot be owned by the most powerful 
group, but rather must be defined on their 
own terms, within the context of their 
own history and culture. 
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” ae are like dogs, 
“marking their territory 
wherever they can, and 
"Zach Morris” is just a 
dog who likes implausible 
high school scenarios. 3 
Either that, I Quess, mmm J 
or Mark-Paul Mi y 
ve GOSS@laar is eT 
gbored, And exper- ff 
imenting? & 
Okay, SO you grow up in the city, 
and the skyline is dominated by 
billboards, ads for products and 
brands you don't have access to. 
and you realize that nobody cares 
i who you are, 
h but EVERYONE G7 
» knows who 
Mickey Mouse 
is and what a 
Coke is. 
, you create a 
, brand for 
yourself! [ 
vou make 


seciot ogy behind 

tagging, T-Rex! ay for 
a culture 
that has 

m Saturated 
itself with 
advertising: 
individual 
brands, 
internalized 
campaigns of 
selft- 


promotion. 


UTAHRAPTOR YOU 
» ARE ZACH MORRIS 


Explain! 
7 
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Relations 


by Liana Doetrines 


If there is one place that anar- 
chists have the power to shape our 
lives to our desires, it is in our per- 
sonal relationships. So why don’t 
we have all the community, solidar- 
ity, and lifelong affinity that we 
articulate so beseechingly? We can 
start with our ambiguous verbiage. 
There are certain words which, now- 
adays, offer more questions than 
answers. When someone uses the 
word solidarity, do they mean they’re 
opposed to snitching? They want 
more prison support? Safe housing 
networks? A political platform com- 
plete with vanguard? Or maybe, please 
come to my rally? When someone 
uses the word community, do they 
imagine something like an extended 
family? What kind of family? Maybe 
a support network for crisis? What 
kind of support; what kind of crisis? 
Or are they just short on resources? 
When someone says they feel affinity 
with someone else, do they mean they 
think that person is sexy? That they 
agree with their political or philo- 
sophical views? Or maybe that they 
share a lifestyle or political tactics? 
Our radical lexicon doesn’t seem to 
have words specific enough, or well- 
defined enough to clearly articulate the 
different kinds of associations that we 
have, or wish we had; we must rely on 
context or examples to give us clues 
to what these words mean. Simply 
explaining what I mean when I use 
these words, or what other people 
have meant, would not help clarify 
much. People will continue to use 
them to refer to any of their current 
definitions, and will make up more 
meanings because they are terms that 
can be molded to any situation. One 
might argue that we need to create 
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new, more precise or distinct words 
to describe different kinds of affinity, 
community, solidarity, or other kinds of 
relations. I will leave that task for more 
dedicated word lovers. 

Simply understanding what we mean 
when we use certain words to describe 
what kinds of associations we desire 
isn’t enough to create those relationships. 
Trained in our nuclear families, fed on 
television, seduced by clever lyrics, and 
promised everlasting happiness by count- 
less ads, we are pressured to form lasting 
bonds, and simultaneously deprived of 
the ability to maintain them past the initial 
thrills of getting to know someone. We are 
told and re-told myths: that relationships 
can be everything we ever wanted, that 
we deserve the best, that we should al- 
ways be comfortable, that our loved ones 
will never stray more than an arms length 
before returning more fulfilled, and when 
the relationship is Right both parties will 
feel an altruistic enlightenment which will 
cause them to make the most thoughtful 
and loving choices all the time. In prac- 
tice relationships are a bit messier and a 
lot more work. We need motivation and 
skill that we may not have been taught, 
or may have had deliberately trained 
out of us by our families or our society. 
Our relationships start with the people 
with whom we choose to associate. We 
don’t get to pick all the people around us, 
(or even if there are radicals around us to 
select from), but we do get to pick from 
this motley assortment of beings who 
we try to be most intimate with...those 








people who might 
have the most af- 
finity with us, who 
might challenge us 
in the ways we like, 
who might bring 
out the qualities in 
us that we are try- 
ing to cultivate, or 
who might work on 
the projects we find 
most interesting or 
rewarding. Howev- 
er, we’re not always 
skilled at assessing 
other people, and sometimes we’re 
worse at gauging our own needs. On top 
of that, people change—our opinions 
change, our goals and desires change, 
even what we want from relationships 
can change. Remaining even flexibly at- 
tached to the people we choose becomes 
all the more challenging. 

If we happen to pick someone who 
picks us back, and we then decide to 
stick with our relationships through 
the waning and waxing of affinity, our 
bonds can deepen. Unfortunately, we 
may form unhealthy, dependent, or 
isolating bonds, which weaken us as 
individuals and draw us further away 
from the lives we desire. We may form 
long term relationships which, for all 
they offer us, should have remained cool 
acquaintanceships. Short term alliances 
can offer us more immediate gratifica- 
tion, which may be more appealing 
than a durable but thorny involvement. 
Certainly not everyone wants lifelong or 
even long-term relationships. Lifelong 
can feel like another way of saying 
life-sentence, and sometimes the differ- 
ence between them is a fine line. Then 
again, maybe all we can manage to 
create is a series of short-term snuggle 
fests, when what we want is more like 
a resilient intergenerational kinship. 
In affinity groups of old, some compa- 
fieras knew each other for many years, 
having oftentimes grown up together. 
Because they knew each other inti- 
mately, their relationships and groups 
were steadfast and impenetrable when 
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it came to attempted infiltrations. In the 
light of recent repressive judicial tactics, 
this should sound attractive to some of 
us. But our current society encourages us 
to move around, traveling from one place 
to another looking for better paying jobs, 
cheaper homes, or more fulfilling social 
lives. This mobility allows us not to be as 
concerned if we burn bridges in one town; 
if we run out of allies, friends, or resources 
in one state we can just pick another with 
fresh opportunities. No roots needed. Re- 
grettably, this transience also impedes our 
opportunities to create and sustain 
lasting associations. 

Even so, simply staying in one 
place long enough to go beyond 
an initial bond with someone isn’t 
a guarantee of maintaining rela- 
tionships either; once on the in- 
side, it isn’t always so charming. 
We allow ourselves to perceive 
more flaws, shortcomings, and 
less attractive idiosyncrasies. We 
find that knowing someone deeply 
means not liking all of their per- 
sonality, and realizing that we, in 
turn, are not liked in many ways. 
It can mean uncomfortable shifts 
in how we feel about each other, 
like finding new acquaintances 
more immediately interesting or becom- 
ing more sensitive to rejection from that 
person who knows us so well. 

This is where all the early claims of 
abiding alliance start to haunt us. Armed 
with fresh insights and criticisms and 
thanks to ambiguous definitions, social 
anxieties, and straight-out changes of 
mind or heart, this is a ripe moment 
for opting out of the relationship with a 
feeling of superiority. Let’s just say we 
stick around through the initial disap- 
pointments, though. We choose to stay 
in relationship even though sometimes 
we dislike each other and keep chang- 
ing our rules, needs, and desires. Now 
what? Are we in the relational clear? 
No. We can’t leave out that we coerce, 
we manipulate, we push boundaries, 
we forget (conveniently). We hurt each 
other, regardless of what precautions we 
take, what limits we impose, how often 





we talk it out, or how much we say we 
are sorry afterwards. Maybe it isn’t the 
same injury every time, but we continue 
to trespass upon each other, because it 
is impossible to be close and not misuse 
each other periodically. We schedule 
time together, time apart, maybe even 
time to talk with trusted peers, a media- 
tor, or just time to yell at each other. In 
the end, we accept the pain as inevitable, 
we forgive, we remind ourselves our 
companions are accepting and forgiv- 
ing, too, and that this is the work needed 





to stay in relationship with someone. 
We continue to appreciate our cohorts, 
remind ourselves what we cherish about 
them and why we remain in relation- 
ships, and how the characteristics we 
love are frequently the same ones we 
hate. Perhaps in all this we learn more 
about ourselves, and that helps us in 
all of our relationships. But there’s still 
more to it. 

After all this time of choosing, for- 
giveness, and clarification, we may find 
that at times what we desire is in direct 
opposition to the wishes of our close 
companion. Our requirements change, 
and we can’t even depend on getting our 
basic relational needs met by one other. 
We have to negotiate things we never 
imagined we would compromise, and 
the last shreds of our myths about soul 
mates and best friends forever must fi- 
nally be laid to rest. There is no denying 
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that it is difficult managing even one of 
these close relationships, and our radi- 
cal theories encourage us to negotiate 
between the needs, desires, and intensi- 
ties of several of them, and then balance 
all of those with our own needs and 
desires. It can be down right daunting. 
There are many challenges to long 
term relationships: from finding people 
you have affinity with to staying con- 
nected through shifting desires, errors 
of judgment, negotiations, arguments, 
or splits. Basing relationships on hav- 
ing affinity with someone is 
key to the beginning of anti- 
authoritarian relationships; 
knowing that affinity fluctu- 
ates so we can skillfully ne- 
gotiate any schisms between 
our immediate desires and our 
long term goals is only one of 
the difficulties in managing 
them. There is no point where 
we can stop working to meet 
our relational needs and con- 
tinue to have them satisfied. 
Holding on to the myths that 
relationships will be perfectly 
fulfilling can lead to apa- 
thy, sadness, fewer creative 
thoughts about our lives, and 
inflexibility when the changes do come. 


Radicals have invented and tried many 


different strategies to deal with the dif- 
ficulties of long term relationships. We 
have used polyamory, peer counseling, 
mediation, affinity groups, co-housing, 
co-parenting, training camps, worker 
cooperatives, skill shares, crit-selfcrit, 
soma therapy, study groups, internet 
blogs, radical mental health groups, 
etc, with varying degrees of success. 
We have learned a lot about how to 
create and maintain radical kinship, 
and continue to explore new relational 
directions. There are no quick answers 
or short cuts to having lasting camara- 
derie, but we have come up with some 
very interesting possibilities to address 
certain inadequacies in our society. I, 
for one, am enjoying the continuing 
challenge. 
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Largely Positive 
Externalities 


To the Editor, 

The difficulty in explaining the 
differences between Libertarianism 
and Anarchism is swiftly realised 
only after we remove the dichotomy 
of limited government and no gov- 
ernment from general discourse. The 
similarities are too profound to merit 
such a puerile application of philo- 
sophical enquiry. Close examination 
will reveal that Libertarianism is the 
proper gradation of a classical in- 
terpretation of Anarchism—that is, 
freedom from coercion. Libertari- 
anism champions the institution of 
free markets because the system of 
capitalism creates avenues for suc- 
cess which indirectly produces an 
enviornment of largely positive ex- 
ternalities relative to a system based 
on acts of coercion that evince nega- 
tive results insofar as the individu- 
al’s freedom of choice is reduced 
to a pattern of predictability with 
respect to his consumption habits 
and constrained to a state of docility 
regarding his political outlook. The 
individual is sovereign in a free so- 
ciety. Through his actions, he deter- 
mines the path society is to pursue. 
Government is limited to the extent 
that its responsibility is centred on 
the task of maintaining this social 
order. Thus, genuine anarchists may 
feel abandoned when their camps of 
followers and friends are seen con- 
sistently clamouring for the destruc- 
tion of Government and Capital- 
ism—the former being necessary to 
preserve the irenic conditions which 
capitalism makes possible, and the 
latter serving as the pretext of vol- 
untary exchange which ineluctably 
promotes conditions of peace, prog- 
ress and social change (again, all be- 








ing determined by the individual). I 
agree that government, when being 
delegated the task of responding to 
crises or improving social maladies, 
will routinely act on precendent, and 
begin to usurp greater power which 
will always be at the expense of in- 
dividual liberty. I stain my sheets 
black and shape them into flags 
when this is the case. I rally to the 
cause of freedom for all individuals 
when government is seen perpetuat- 
ing the fears and trepidations of an 
imperiled public. But it is a deplor- 
able mistake to conflate the institu- 
tion of capitalism with the tyranny 
of Government. As George Stigler 
puts it, 


An enterprise system is a 
system of voluntary contract. 
Neither fraud nor coercion 
is within the ethics of the 
market system. Indeed there 
is no possibility of coercion 
in a pure enterprise system 
because the competition of 
rivals provides alternatives 
to every buyer or seller. 


Capitalism responds to consumer 
demands. Government limits them 
through bureaucratic fiat, business 
regulation, barriers against market 
entry, subsidies and unjust meth- 
ods of taxation. Corruption does 
not originate from Capitalism, but 
from Government, for they are the 
only institution which can exercise 
acts of coercion with impunity. If 
Government is limited, by strict 
adherence to constitutional law, the 
possibility of corruption within the 
market system is impossible. It also 
must be emphasised that the the de- 
sire for social harmony necessitates 
the establishment of, at best, a con- 
stitutional republic which guaran- 
tees the freedom of each individual 
to live as he pleases pro- 
vided that he respects this 
same right and privilege 
every other individual is 
granted. Anarchy, then, in 
theory, provides us with 
the basic tenets which 
libertarianism brings into 
practice. 


MM 
Saint Louis, Missouri 
miller888sd@yahoo.com 





Have something to say? 
WRITE US 


We encourage thoughtful participation in this dialogue, 
whether you are sympathetic to or critical of anarchist theories 
and practices. All mailed letters will be printed with the author’s 
name, city and state or country only, unless you specifically state 
that your address should be used, that only initials should be used, 


or that you wish to remain completely anonymous. If you e-mail 
us, we will print your e-mail address unless you ask us not to. 
When necessary we will edit letters for redundancy, length, 
illegibility and/or death threats. (Ellipses in italicized brackets 
[...] indicate an edit.) We will not edit for typos, and other 


inaccuracies. 


Please limit length to three double-spaced, typewritten pages or 
1,500 words. Address letters to C.A.L. Press, PO Box 3448, Berkeley, 
CA 94703 or to editor@anarchymag.org. 


Clever Turns 
of Phrase 
Anarchy, 

The Merely Clever use a bit of 
word play and “rad-outrageous- 
ness” of their own in their cliched 
response to our statement “Securi- 
ty Culture and its Discontents” and 
for what purpose? 

If they are to be taken at their 
word, their only position (such as 
it is) is that “We’ve learned this 
(safety) comes best through a much 
deeper connection. With ourself, 
each other, and with our surround- 
ing as we dig at the roots of what op- 
presses us.” This rooting behavior is 
exactly what we were talking about 
in our article “Security Culture and 
its Discontents”. Why are anarchists 
so dedicated to gazing at the ground 
and each other rather than anywhere 
else? Everyone gets the rhetorical 
point that the Clever are making. In- 
terpersonal relationships are good, 
understanding oppression is good 
(?!), but what of it? 

If the history of Anarchy maga- 
zine is an example of anything it 
is that clever word play is not a 
substitute for engagement with 
the world. Whether in the name of 
“deeper connection” with others or 
some pretend searching about in 
the cellar of oppression for... what 
exactly? Absolution? Self-Knowl- 
edge? Self-absorption? How does 
having deeper connections actu- 
ally deepen friendships, a sense of 
community, or increase our ability 
to wage war upon those in power? 

The point of discussing security 
culture is not just because it fails at 
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what it hopes to achieve but that it 
has never been intended to do any- 
thing but fail. It is a stopgap used to 
measure us against ourselves with- 
out any real sense of what it would 
take to measure ourselves against 
those who are actually looking 
for (and at) us. At some point if 
we continue to fancy ourselves as 
changers-of-the-world or even ac- 
tive agents in it we will look outside 
our clubhouse of so-called Security 
Culture into a world passing us by. 
If we really believe that anarchist 
values are beautiful, generally ap- 
propriate and life changing why are 
we keeping them a secret? Why be 
merely clever when we can be as 
brilliant as we claim to be! 


The Brilliant 
http://thebrilliant.org 


Democracy and Hair 


Comrade: 

I was pleasantly surprised to re- 
ceive Anarchy (#60) from a friend. 
I had a subscription many moons 
ago, and had not heard that the op- 
eration was up and running again. 

The first article in this issue is by 
far one of the very best Anarchy 
articles I have ever read. The next 
one is excellent as well, but being 
an old 80s situationist at heart, I 
prefer the slant of the first. I am so 
pleased with the whole issue that I 
feel inspired to write my own article 
addressing the essentially mutually 
exclusiveness of the two first piec- 
es, dialectically. Both are absolute- 
ly right and absolutely wrong, and 
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I-think this fruitful contradiction 
would make for an important third 
article interweaving these two. 

The problem is, I am at the Fed- 
eral Supermax, and so have no ac- 

‘cess to a typewriter, and am such 
an omery old bastard after almost 
ten years in “no human contact” 
isolation that I have no penpals 
on the streets to do such things for 
‘me. Do you consider articles not 
submitted according to ordinary 
requirements? 

Rhetorically I am wondering if 
all the anarchist prisoners who write 
your publication are “innocent” be- 
cause they claim not to have violat- 
ed the moral standards of an estab- 
lishment they (obviously) implicitly 
acknowledge authoritarily; or are 
they innocent because they never 
raised their hand and swore an oath 
to these standards and therefore 
were under no obligation, ethically, 
to obey them? I am the latter, and 
just wonder if I am alone? 

Just a couple asides on this issue, 
so I can sleep at night. First, tell 
J.M. that just because he chooses 
the willful ignorance of failing to 
distinguish between “spirituality” 
and “religion,” that does not alter 
“history” and the evidence in his 
favor, the “unmediated experience 
of life” is what all peoples of all 
regions in all times have meant 
by “spirituality;” just because re- 
ligion—the doctrine of a spiritu- 
ality, applied—is a long record of 
mediated and illusionist ideals, 
does not alter this fact. Anarchism 
is the most spiritual political belief 
‘specifically because it demands an 

~unmediated experience. 

And ease up on the feminazi 
stuff on body hair, will you?! A lit- 
tle in-depth historical research will 
reveal that many peoples, for ex- 
ample the celts, had unisex groom- 
ing practices, before christianity; 
and these were what you call the 
“patriarchal” practices: the women 
and men shaved their entire bod- 
ies, for cleanliness and aesthetics. 
And both men and women grew 
their hair long and often braided 
it. It was Christianity which first 
told Europe that this was vanity; 
that men should cut their hair short 
and women cover theirs in pub- 
lic. At the same time, the shaving 
of body parts was deemed “hea- 


then” along with the roman baths 
and celtic saunas. In other words, 
women not shaving their under- 
arms and legs was a patriarchal 
practice that came to the west with 
the church and its doctrines. Before 
this, both sexes shaved because it 
limits body odor, it looks nice, it is 
cleaner and it makes oiled bodies 
feel especially sensual. It was only 
when Christian morality began to 
slacken regarding dress codes and 
such, that women began to desire 
the old sensual ways; that is, as an 
autochthonic rediscovery of the 
sensuousness before patriarchal 
society. If you are going to assert a 
“sexual bias,” go the other way: if 
we all must have hairy legs of silky 
smooth legs, let men start shaving. 
I would gladly shave my under- 
arms and legs if that is what it took 
for me to be able to luxuriate in the 
skin of my woman. 

Enough from me. Any change of 
me getting a copy of the first new is- 
sue? I’m going to subscribe anyway, 
I’m just broke now. I accidentally 
killed a skinhead during a knife fight 
and I’m still paying for his funeral, 
of all things. The court takes most of 
what I get toward that $6,000. But I 
get by over the long haul. 

Anyway, great issue. I’m glad to 
see you guys are back and ideolog- 
ically stronger than ever. That first 
article is an instant classic, really. 
Take care and best wishes. 


Regards, 

P G #03029-036 

U.S. Penitentiary Max 
Florence CO 81226 


Put Your Money 
Where Your Anger Is 


Enclosed is a check... As much 
as you all piss me off sometimes, 
I must admit I enjoy your publica- 
tion. 

BG 





A Pervasive 


Unconscious Defini- 
tional Inexactitude 





In the two excellent articles 
in issue #60, Andy Robinson and 
Mitchell Halberstadt put forth 





deeply penetrating arguments con- 
cerning Anarchism and Democracy, 
both of which are undeniably cor- 
rect and mutually exclusive—how 
can this be? Robinson contends 
that they are incompatible because 
the former is based on “an active 
politics of desire” while the latter is 
“necessarily reactive.” Halberstadt 
on the other hand, sees in democ- 
racy the seed-idea of anarchism, 
the former containing the possibil- 
ity of transformation into the latter 
by “further extension.” Since both 
arguments are unassailable yet si- 
multaneously inconsistent, it fol- 
lows that both writers cannot mean 
the same thing by their use of these 
terms. I do not attribute this to ig- 
norance or legerdemain, but rather 
to a pervasive unconscious defini- 
tional inexactitude that plagues all 
modern socio-political discourse. 

It seems to me that the use of 
the terms Anarchism and Democ- 
racy among anarchists is still am- 
biguous—often nebulous; this fact 
is usually overlooked due to an al- 
most universal failure to consider 
and address the issue of scale. I 
aver that at one scale, Anarchism 
and Democracy are identical, and at 
another scale, they are mutually ex- 
clusive, and hence the failure to pay 
attention. to the issue of scale has re- 
sulted in a problematic and distract- 
ing terminological inexactitude. 

Halberstadt explains that “the 
aspect of individual human identity 
crucial to legitimate community is 
shared consciousness...that might 
be called resonant empathy or 
charismatic mutuality...” My sen- 
timents exactly. Robinson, on the 
other hand, asserts that democracy 
“turns out not to be self-determi- 
nation by actual people at all, but 
rather, to be the tyrannical imposi- 
tion of a normative conception of 
an essence of peoplehood by those 
whose own identity is constructed 
around this category.” Again, my 
sentiments exactly. These two 
statements, although  individu- 
ally true, are inconsistent together. 
Halberstadt rightly argues that the 
fundamental essence of a sense of 
community is shared conscious- 
ness; Robinson argues, also rightly, 
that the abstraction of shared con- 
sciousness is the fundamental bane 
of community. 
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And this is where the factor of 
scale looms large, because I am a 
Proudhon-Bakunin-style anarchist, 
as opposed to the more common 
Marx-Kropotkin style. I absolutely 
refuse any association not based 
on a shared consciousness, and 
simultaneously implemented on 
a scale small enough to imply no 
other aspect of coercion. In other 
words, I reject, a priori, the Marx- 
ist universalism which has plagued 
anarchism for the last century, be- 
cause I am a decentralist first and 
foremost. It should be obvious 
that, in this context, Robinson’s 
critique never comes into play, and 
Halberstadt’s vision is fulfilled; 
Halberstadt’s hopes for democratic 
process indeed produce anarchism 
while Robinson’s deep anarchist 
yearnings are enhanced. 

Here is the crucial place I usu- 
ally part ways with other anarchists 
ideologically: I perceive exclusion as 
the most basic aspect of anarchism. 
In a localized community, people 
spontaneously organize, without 


mediation (government) and thus 





are engaging in anarchic and demo- 
cratic process because their motives 
are the same. Once we try to extend 
this organization to include larger 
populations, however, the despotism 
of Majority Rule necessarily begins 
to intrude; at this scale democratic 
policy implements the desires of the 
many by marginalizing the desires 
of the few. There’s the rub. 

Since I refuse to kill or imprison 
others who do not share my ideas, 
beliefs, hopes, desires, vices, etc, I 
am led inexorably to an anarchism 
predicated on exclusion. I do not 
want only to be around people just 
like me—not by a long shot—but 
I do have basic principles which I 
refuse to compromise. I take as my 
example and inspiration the uber- 
idealistic organizational principles 
of the Situationist International, 
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which was based on breaks: as the 
organization grew and minority 
viewpoints emerged, the group au- 
tomatically divided into factions in 
order to preserve internal harmony. 
It is not an easy methodology, but 
it is the most idealistic; as a “new 
barbarian” (Robinson), it is the 
way | choose. 

The arguments against this 
policy by anarchists usually equate 
exclusion with discrimination, but 
I reject this oversimplification; my 
associations are based on principles, 
not race, class, religion, intelligence, 
etc. In this sense, democratic process 
serves to maintain the inner dynam- 
ics of community. Anarchists have 
ignored this, preferring what I call 
utopian escapism—as if “some day” 
there will magically be millions of 
people without political differences. 

As Robinson notes, a politics 
of desire will necessarily be mi- 
noritarian; and to me that means 
a society as decentralized as pos- 
sible, so that every little quirk can 
find acceptance. And to paraphrase 
Halberstadt, excluding those who 
are not genuinely open to inclusion 
is not a denial of freedom but an 
acceptance of mutuality, because 
it enables the incorporation of 
subjectivity. The issue of scale is 
crucial to any pragmatic, sincere, 
and genuine anarchic philosophy, 
because Anarchism is the most 
spiritual political ideal. 

Anarchism is well defined as 
“the politics of desire” because it 
strives to build a society around ex- 
pression rather than vice versa. Our 
highest hopes, dreams, visions, in- 
spirations, impulses, compulsions, 
etc are primary to anarchism—spe- 
cifically because ideology (in the 
sense that Marx used the term) is 
secondary. Set up a form of gov- 
ernment and then build a society 
around it, and you will find that 
expressions are inevitably limited 
by systematic implementation; bu- 
reaucracy is the sine qua non of 
all systematization. But let people 
come together without a govern- 
ment, and that society will develop 
organically out of their highest in- 
spirations and deepest desires. The 
soul, unfettered, naturally takes 
flight. 


PG 
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CAL Press/Anarchy: 

Thank you so much for donating 
to our benefit! Everything was a hit 
and we raised enough $ to keep our 
doors open! 

In Solidarity... 
Free Mind Media 
Santa Rosa, CA 


Mitchell Responds 
to Bob Black 





So Bob Black responds to my 
article on (of all things!) exclusion 
by declaring that I am (personally, 
by name), like “the nation-state... 


everything that anarchy is not”! 


Though Black may qualify as an 
authority on anarchy (at least by his 
name), his flailing attack—triddled 


with snide distortions and reeking 


of malice (like a drunken rant)— 
initially struck me as unworthy of 
a response. 

Nonetheless, he raises questions 
(and potential misunderstandings) 
worth addressing in their own 
right. 

First things first. I’m not an ad- 
vocate or apologist for the State. 
Period. 

I wrote that sov- 
ereignty cannot le- 
gitimately belong 
to any human in- 
stitution. Nowhere 
(despite | Black’s 
insinuation) do 
I claim or imply 
that an exception 
should be made for 
the nation-state. 
Similarly, in denying legitimacy 
to institutions that take on lives of 
their own, I make no exception for 
the nation-state—a prime example 
of such an institution. 

In a very different context, I do 
advocate “increasingly inclusive 
democracy,” suggesting that “the 
extension of formalistic, proce- 
dural, institutional rights paves the 
way toward inclusion as a matter of 





conscience.” 

However, this advocacy comes 
coupled with my caveat (as an 
anarchist) that “rule-making func- 
tions, and the institutions that per- 
form them—tegardless of what 
they call themselves—are not truly 
anarchist,” and that all “formal, 
collective decision-making” can, at 
best, “only be [considered] directly 
democratic forms of governance or 
methods of rule.” For that matter, I 
criticize consensus and other deci- 
sion-making processes commonly 


used “in nominally anarchist or- 


ganizations” as “not particularly 


closer to anarchy than majoritarian 


or [nominally] democratic ones.” 
My preference for majoritarian 
methods, “formalist, procedural 
rights,” and “due process” stems 
from a recognition that such pro- 
cesses at least “don’t pretend to go 
beyond a pluralistic understanding 
of democratic community [where] 
the corresponding need to provide 
means of protection or redress for 
minorities remains fairly obvious.” 
The context for all this, then, is 
a consideration of the process of 
eliminating all authoritarian insti- 
tutions and phenomena (including, 
ultimately, democratic ones). My 
concern is with the transition to- 
ward a genuinely anarchic reality, 
where inclusion finally becomes 
“a matter 
of con-" 
science” 
rather than 
a pretext 
for State 
power. 
This  evi- 
dently 
requires 
clarifica- 
tion. 
Anarchy is the absence of au- 
thority (or governance) in any 
form—not merely the removal of 
the State (or some other specific 
form of authority) in order to facili- 
tate the evolution of other authori- 
tarian entities. 
Authority is rule—the origin of 
whatever rules might constrain the 


autonomy or volition of a person : 


(any person)—any source of such 
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constraint, whether it’s another 
person, the State, a formal institu- 
tion, an economic system or hierar- 
chy, or’some other style of formal 
or informal organization. I believe 
deeply that any form or style of 
tule is a form of authority. 

Opposition to one or another 
form of authority does not neces- 
sarily have the same meaning as the 
(desirable) absence of all author- 
ity—tregardless of the intensity or 
historical origin of the opposition. 
This is obviously true when the 
authority that’s claimed (in con- 
tention) is that of the State, private 
property, or social status—and it 
remains true even when opposition 
to some specific form (or forms) 
of authority is invoked to justify 
another (perhaps newer, or better- 
camouflaged) form of authority. 

It remains true, however ironi- 
cally, even if such oppositional 
authority (or would-be authority) 
chooses to label itself “anarchist,” 
where the authority claims anarchy 
or anarchism itself as its mantle 
of ostensible legitimacy—a claim 
(perhaps somehow implicit in op- 
positonalism itself) that “antiau- 
thoritarianism,” “anarchy” or anar- 
chism can be a legitimate rationale 
or pretext for authority, a basis for 
its existence (whether it acknowl- 
edges itself as “authority” or not). 

This is of particular concern at 
a time when anarchists increas- 
ingly participate as niche-players 
in the array of branded oligarchies 
and micro-identities comprising 
advanced capitalist (or state-of- 
the-art socialist) society—a Spec- 
tacular fashion show performed 
on behalf of fictitious individuals 
(largely corporations, for-profit or 
otherwise)—many (though not all) 
created (or generated indirectly) 
by the State, as a variety of “cat” 
that has proved effective (more 
so, for example, than Bolshevist, 
functionally-defined monopolistic 
Ministries) as a means of “catching 
mice” (providing the prerequisites 
necessary for order or security). 

As these branded oligarchies 
evolve and strengthen (in competi- 
tion [and sometimes in collabora- 
tion] with each other and with the 





State), they eventually manifest full- 
fledged identities of their own—be- 
coming fully established and inde- 
pendently self-sustaining entities 
(with their own internal hierarchies 
and rules)—creating a new, neo-feu- 
dal reality (now potentially includ- 
ing the Circle-A brand, if one agrees 
to its terms and conditions). 

The State increasingly becomes 
a vestige of an earlier stage of de- 
velopment, and the class of political 
bureaucrats becomes (like the me- 
dieval Church) the arbiter of ground 
rules for competition and coex- 
istence (responsible, thereby, for 
establishing a matrix of security), 
starting with a liturgy of “isms” to 
which all players must agree to play 
obeisance (or at least lip-service). 

If that’s our evolving reality, 
democracy, in the long run, may 
be the least of true anti-authoritar- 
ians’ worries. It may even provide 
a means of slowing this process 
down, or of redirecting it, if we rec- 
ognize where the greatest threats to 
freedom truly lie. This, again, may 
require a bit of elucidation. 

Anarchists who view cohesion 
based simply on common human- 
ity (in any given geographic area) as 
being merely the basis for the mod- 
em (democratic) State—and who, 
enthralled by opposition itself, thus 
disparage cohesion as such—tisk in- 
stead becoming merely players in a 
largely corporate, neo-feudal system 
of (potentially quite authoritarian) 
Non Governmental Organizations. 
Such “anarchism” is no more dif- 
ferent from older forms of authority 
than Hot Topic (the mall-based punk 
boutique chain) is from Macy’s. 

The real problem—the all-too- 
easily overlooked source of the 
“slippery slope” toward totalitari- 
anism—is not the breadth of co- 
hesion, but exclusion from it. The 
problem is authority itself. 

This became clear as I recently 
discussed with a friend some of the 
reasons why Paul Goodman (with 
whom I identify here) may have 
fallen out of favor among many 
contemporary anarchists—his grad- 
ualism (as distinct from currently- 
fashionable, anarcho-chauvinist 
“insurrectionism”), his failure to 


subscribe to the orthodoxies of fem- 
inist sexual politics, and his lifelong 
pursuit of a comprehensive analysis 
of alienation. 

Such comprehensiveness might 
even, in itself, seem to suggest an 
acceptance of the sort of cohesion 
that’s the putative seedbed of the 
State. But it actually stems from a 
long-lost sense that democracy (as 
seemed plausible before, in Rea- 
gan-Bush fashion, it was hijacked 
by corporate capital) can, and must 
(along with cohesiveness), move 
toward losing its authoritarian 
components. This is a vision of de- 
mocracy evolving toward commu- 
nity, becoming vestigial as a form 
of rule rather than merely playing 
midwife for another. 

This sensibility depends, in 
turn, upon a notion that cohesion 
eventually can become, indeed, “a 
matter of conscience”—embedded 
in the individual’s sense of Self, 
rather than imposed by mandate 
of authority—evolving toward an- 
archy as it no longer depends for 
its existence upon the State. In my 
own gradualist approach to anar- 
chy evolving out of democracy, 
I’m suggesting that we’d be wise 
to reconsider this sensibility as the 
best (perhaps the only) anarchist 
alternative to the neo-feudal reality 
toward which we otherwise seem 
to be careening. 

As we move ever-more-deeply 
into this corporate world of plu- 
ral, branded oligarchies and niche 
identities, this is also where I ul- 
timately, and most decisively, part 
company from Bob Black. 

Black says, “the ideology that 
goes ‘beyond exclusion’ is to- 
talitarianism,” and insists that the 
“shared consciousness (or affect), 
the sense of togetherness” that 
I advocate leads to “illegitimate 
community—the great Nazi rallies 
at Nuremberg, the Two Minutes 
Hate”—abominations indeed. 

The problem with such abomina- 
tions, however, is not that they in- 
spire. a sense of togetherness. The 
problem is that the sense of togeth- 
erness they evoke depends on the 
existence of an enemy—the Jew, 
the nonconformist, etc.—on exclu- 


sion—and on prescriptive authority. 

Anarchy, indeed, represents a 
qualitative break—to a condition 
where the sense of togetherness em- 
braces our common humanity, rath- 
er than existing to buttress any in- 
stitutions—demoratic, “anarchist,” 
or otherwise. That fully internal- 
ized, inclusive, good-faith sense of 
community is the crucial difference 
between a Woodstock or a Rainbow 
Gathering, and (on the other hand) 
a Nazi rally or (anyone’s, even an 
anarchist’s) Two Minutes Hate. 

If Bob Black’s vision of anarchy 
is one that, on the contrary, would 
discard the sense of togetherness 
and conscience—while continuing 
to demand conformity to fashion, 
along with a set of rules for correct 
behavior and ultimately even man- 
datory, perpetual hatred or disdain 
for the outsider—I’d be proud to 
stand for everything that such “an- 
archy” is not. However, under such 
conditions, I’d fear for my life—and, 
indeed, for all human freedom. 


Mitchell Halberstadt 
Oakland, CA 


Ted K. Responds 


to Kevin Tucker 





Dear Editors: 

Concerning Kevin Tucker’s let- 
ter to Anarchy (Fall — Winter 2006, 
pages 72-72): In my extensive cor- 
respondence with Kevin, he would 
never under any circumstances ad- 
mit that he was wrong about any- 
thing. Whenever I pointed out a 
fact that he found inconvenient, he 
would manipulate words, assign- 
ing eccentric meanings to them in 
order to make the inconvenient fact 
go away. Kevin continues to use 
this trick in his letter to Anarchy. 
I pointed out examples in foraging 
(= hunting and gathering) societies 
of what clearly constitutes compe- 
tition as that word is normally un- 
derstood, but Kevin doesn’t want to 
believe that there was competition 
in foraging societies, so he changes 
the meaning of the word, implying 
that competition isn’t competition 
unless there is a “conspiracy” or a 
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“grand scheme.” 

He uses the same gimmick in 
response to the facts that I cited 
showing lack of gender equality 
in foraging societies. Kevin claims 
that equality is a “legal issue” and 
that therefore irrelevant to foraging 
societies. But since when is equal- 
ity exclusively, or even primarily, 
a legal issue? Only since Kevin 
decided to make it so in order to 
evade the inconvenient truth. May- 
be Kevin should explain to John 
Zerzan, the patriarch of anarcho- 
primitivism, that the concept of 
equality is irrelevant to foraging 
societies, because Zerzan has re- 
peatedly stated that prehistoric for- 
agers had “gender equality”; e.g. 
in Future Primitive, 1994 edition, 
page 16, and in an article titled 
“Whose Future,” in Species Trai- 
tor number—published by Kevin 
Tucker himself. 

Kevin claims that gender rela- 
tions among foragers were “egali- 
tarian.” His explanation of what 
this means is vague enough to so 
that it is difficult to see how it ap- 
plies in concrete cases, but it seems 
plausible to describe some forag- 
ers, e.g. the Mbuti, as “egalitarian” 
in Kevin’s sense. It seems much 
less plausible to apply that term to 
certain other foragers. E.g. among 
the Bushmen studied by Richard 
Lee, girls in their early teens were 
forcibly married to men much 
older than themselves. “I cried 
and cried,” said one such girl, “I 
ran away again and again.” Nancy 
Bonvillain, Women and Men, sec- 
ond edition, 1998, pp. 21-23. 


ed “hg 


Ueftuedad bane 


In a letter to me dated 4/7/03, 
and in support of his claim that no 
patriarchy was apparent among the 
Australian Aborigines, Kevin re- 
ferred me to A.P. Elkin, The Aus- 
tralian Aborigines, 1964 edition. 
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Kevin’s choice of authorities is 
astonishing because Elkin (pp. 132 
— 38) reports that Australian wom- 
en had no freedom to choose their 
own spouses, that young girls were 
often forced to marry old men and 
therefore had to work to provide 
their aged husbands with food and 
water, and that on certain ceremo- 
nial occasions women were sub- 
jected to compulsory sex, of which 
they sometimes lived in terror. 

True, Austra- 
lian Aboriginal 
women had 
means of resis- 
tance, but clear- 
ly those means 
were _insuffi- 
cient to prevent 
the forced mar- 
riages, compul- 
sory sex, etc. 
In our society 
there is no forced marriage. Rape 
occurs, but modern women have 
far more effective means of resis- 
tance than Australian women did: 
They can call the police. If the rap- 
ist is caught, he will serve a long 
prison term. Wife-beaters too can 
be jailed. But Australian women 
had no such recourse. 

So on what grounds does Kevin 
claim that Australian Aboriginal 
society, or any foraging society, 
was more egalitarian than mod- 
ern society? Well, he implies that 
modern women are “persons with- 
out agency,” that they don’t “fight 
back,” and that they are “subser- 
vient.” But I think most modern 
women would find that description 
insulting. No such description fits 
most of the women I know. 

Kevin now discounts the evi- 
dence from Australians and Eski- 
mos (Inuit) on the grounds that they 
had dogs and (Kevin claims) “high 
rates of sedentism or close contact 
with sedentary societies.” This is a 
technique characteristic of certain 
anarcho-primitivists. | Whenever 
anyone points to counterexamples 
that discredit their idealized imag- 
es of foragers, they say, “Oh those 
people don’t count because they 
had dogs” (or because they were in 
contact with agricultural or pastoral 
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societies or because they were not 
sufficiently nomadic or whatever). 
But the Mbuti had dogs, the Bush- 
men had dogs, and as far as I know 
all recent foragers (“recent” here 
means recent enough so that we 
have eyewitness accounts of them) 
had dogs, with the exception only 
of the Tasmanians, the Andama- 
nese, and the Indian of Tierra del 
Fuego. See Carleton S. Coon, The 
Hunting Peoples, 1971 edition, p. 
XVII. And, 
as far as I 
know, near- 
ly all forag- 
ing societies 
outside of 
Australia, 
Tasmania 
and the 
far north 
of North 
America ei- 
ther were sedentary, or had been 
in contact with agricultural or 
pastoral societies for hundreds of 
years, or else had been thoroughly 
ruined by the intrusion of Europe- 
ans before anyone got around to 
studying them. So were are these 
perfectly pure, highly nomadic, 
dogless foragers, free of all contact 
with agriculturalists or pastoralists, 
on whom the anarcho-primitivists 
base their theories? I don’t know of 
any, and Kevin doesn’t name any. 
As far as I know, all foraging peo- 
ples were “impure” in one way or 
another by the time anyone wrote 
a detailed description of them, so 
you can always discount any evi- 
dence from recent foraging societ- 
ies on the ground that they were in 
some way “impure.” What the an- 
archo-primitivists do is this: They 
automatically discount any evi- 
dence that conflicts with their theo- 
ries on the ground that the people 
from whom the evidence is derived 
were not perfectly pure, 100% no- 
madic, dogless foragers, but they 
uncritically accept any evidence 
that supports their theories, regard- 
less of how “impure” the foragers 
in question may have been. When 
you reason that way you can prove 
anything you want. 

Anyway, Kevin has his facts 


wrong. He says that the Australians 
and the Eskimos had “high rates 
of sedentism or close contact with 
sedentary societies.” Over most 
of Australia the Aborigines were 
highly nomadic, not at all seden- 
tary and had no “close contact with 
sedentary societies” until the arriv- 
al of Europeans. See Coon, op.cit. 
pp. 105, 217, 253; Aldo Massola, 
The Aborigines of South-Eastern 
Australia, 1971, p. 78, Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica, 2003 edition, 
Vol. 14, article “Australia,” pp. 
434-38. Some Eskimos were sed- 
entary, but the ones mainly cited in 
my interview were those described 
by Gontran de Poncins in his book 
Kabloona, and these lived very far 
from any sedentary Eskimos. From 
Poncin’s account it appears that 
their only contact with a sedentary 
people (Europeans) was through 
a single, extremely isolated trad- 
ing post and one missionary who 
“went native” to such an extent 
that he seems to have lived at a 
more primitive level than the Eski- 
mos themselves. The Siriono were 
definitely nomadic and their popu- 
lation was very sparse. Read Allan 
R. Holmberg, Nomads of the Long 
Bow, 1969 edition. 

Kevin claims that foragers’ quar- 
rels over food were “light hearted,” 
but he offers no evidence to sup- 
port this claim. The food quarrels 
I’ve read about don’t look light 
hearted to me. You can read about 
them yourself and form your own 
opinion. See Coon, op. cit., p. 125; 
Holmberg, op. cit., pp. 79-81, 87- 
89, 151, 154-56; Colin Turnbull, 
Wayward Servants, 1965, pp. 120, 
157-58, 198. Paul Schebesta, Die 
Bambuti-Pygmdenvom Ituri, Vol. 
II, part I, Brussels, 1941, p. 97, 
mentions a quarrel over the dis- 
tribution of meat that “almost led 
to bloodshed,” which does not 
sound very light hearted. Among 
the Bushmen, according to Richard 
Lee, improper-distributions of meat 
could lead to “bitter wrangling.” 
Bonvillain, op. cit., p. 20. If the 
wrangling was “bitter” than it was 
not “light hearted.” 

In discussing foragers’ work, 
Kevin employs his usual gimmick 
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of changing the meaning of words 
to conclude that foragers don’t 
work at all. I agree with Kevin that 
modern work (for an employer) is 
demeaning servitude and therefore 
should be distinguished from the 
work of autonomous bands. But 
much of what foragers did was 
very hard “work” as that term is 
normally understood. Using a more 
conventional definition of “work,” — 
Kevin says that some forager bands 
worked only 20-30 hours a week, 
others twice that or more; hence, 
up to 60 or more hours a week. I 
don’t know of any normal foraging 
bands whose total working time 
was as little as 30 hours per week, 
but Kevin’s admission that some 
foragers worked 60 or more hours 
per week should serve as a correc- 
tive to those anarcho-primitivists 
who state without qualification that 
foragers only worked some very 
small number of hours. (E.g. Green 
Anarchy, #9, p 13: “the hunter- 
gatherer workday usually did not 
exceed three hours.”) 

I’d like to answer more points 
from Kevin’s letter, but I’m out of 
space. 

Civilization in general, and mod- 
er technological civilization in 
particular, is an incalculable disas- 
ter. The world would be far better 
off if the human race had remained 
permanently in the hunting-and- 
gathering stage. Accordingly, we 
need a revolution against civili- 
zation. But the anarcho-primitiv- 
ists do a grave disservice to the 
cause by carrying their admiration 
for foraging societies to the point 
where it becomes a kook cult. 


Ted Kaczynski 
04475-046 

US penitentiary max 
POBox 8500 

Florence CO 81226-8500 
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